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REVIEW OF NEW Booxs. 
TRAGEDIES. 
Turst assuredly be weeping days: our Study 
isso choked up with Tragedies, that we are 
atfength compelled to a clearance, inorder 
to ave room‘to sidle about among our other 
books, We have thought of Bobadil’s arith- 
metic, “* Twenty more! kill them ory . and 
thas taking them by scores to get rid of the 
ing , are * by comipatation.” But 
twenty tragedies would be tog many at one 
“ fell swoop ;”’ and, on second thonghts, we 
shall begin with three (there's Jack in threes) 
—aScotch, an English, and a Mongrel, i.e. 
a Yarmouth drama, on a Highland subject. 
Cardinal Beaton; a Drama, in Five Acts. By 
Wm. Tennant, Author of Anster Fair, &c. 
Edinburgh: Constahie & Co. London: 
Harst, Robinson, & Co, 1823. 
Is this piece costs six shillings, it must be 
considered that it consists of abont forty 
characters ; and therefée the goods are not 
only in reasonable proportion to thewprice, 
but even dog cheap,—as an ordinary play at 


4s, has rarely mere than ten or a dozen dra- 
matis persone, and we always pay 4s. 6d. 
for fifteen or sixteen of any degree of import- 


"fr onceenee 


$ We find Cardinat Beaton 
equally original and: entertaining. ‘There is 
a tane called the East Nook of Fife, upon 
which we presume the Drama has been con- 
structed, and to which we are certain it 
might be very exquisitely played ; for the 
Cardinal, the Clergy, the lairds, the auld 
wives, and all classes of the inhabitants of 
that quarter of the ancient kingdom, seem to 
dance about precisely as if tarantulized by 
the jig in question, and not agreeably to any 
precedent of dramatic rule or canon. 

The plot is simply the burning of Wishart 
and the assassination of Beaton ;—the only 
difference between scene and scene is, that 
on the O. P. the laity plot and carouse, and 
ou the P. S. the clergy punish and wallow. 
It would perhaps be tedious to cite any pair 
of these exemplars at length; and we shall 
trust for the iHustration of this production 
to a method to which we sometimes resort 
for illustrating other admirable publications, 
—namely, to a selection of the plums or best 
bits, and their outspreading in an appro- 
priate manner— 

Resolution to extirpate heresy. 

i For the work 
Then let us tuck ourselves, and plough such sores 
Upon the backs ofthese New-Test’ment knaves, 
“Abno salvation-salve shall ever heal. 
2 Counter resolution versus Papacy. 
\ Sir J, Learmont, - ~ devil-hatched, cruel Papistry. 
0 for a luscious dose of poison’d brimstone ! 
So I should blow into their crowded cells 
Such fumes of killing excelletice, as should 
Bring down by thousands dead the lumpish drones! 

Theeffect of cannon anticipated. . 
His castle, stored with loud-tongued ordnance, 


But fly piece-meal to heaven for'an escape, 
Mix’d with their steeples, and their chimney-tops. 
A greeting of Luirds.—Learmont loquitur. 

Enter Melvit of Carnbee, and Duncan of Airdrie. + 

Good sirs, I give you: hearty glad salute !— 

God bless you, Melvil! welcome, thoughtful Laird 

Of Airdrie! I rejoice to see you both !— 

How wags the world in Crail Constabulary ? 

Disastrously, I dread me ; for I mark 

Your faces purs’d and shrivell'd into sour 

Much-meaning melancholy, What is the matter ? 

Are prodigies abroad ? Has any caw 

In Airdrie Forest calved a Cardinal ? 

A greeting of auld Wives of St. Andrew's. 
Janet, That's a tale now, Katie! Ah, waes me! 
Katie. Ay, there’s news fer you, Janet. It’s 
just the hai!l town’s clatter at this mamest. 
Janet. An’ is't that honest fair-spokeg gman, wi’ 
the bands abotit, that we heard sae afteg at the 
Scores last ‘simparer ? Is he to'be brugt the morn 

door? "Tie like o* that! \ 
Katie, Ag¢fue"s the honest man’s aintpreachin’, 
Janet: An? weel I wot, wasna he right'in picking 
out that text; last time we heard him, “ Kod he 
beheld the city, and weft Over it?” 
Janet, ¥d rather they tok an’ brunt me for a 
wutch, at the wutch-laket Tpuld willently gie my 
pit. frail unworthy person féF his, ony day. 
© Katte. See gin the wagyett the Cardinal, “iil tak 
you for him, Janet. Na, na; he’s no a man that 
cares mickle either for the flesh or the sauls o’ 
auld women, Gin you were a fat young quean in 
your teens, there’s nae sayin, may be there might 
be a chance, Janet. 
Janet. The sorrow tak him, and a’ his crew o’ 
rotten Bishops thegither! The fient a drap, either 
o’ gude kail or gude gospel, we get frae ane o’ 
them. 

A captive Smuggler’s soliloquy in gaol, 

Here am I buried, bound, and bottled up 

In this abominable Tophet-hole, 

This rotten pump-sink of your Card’nal Beaton ; 
Where darkness, damp and stench between them 
Which most to annoy my body’s every sense. [fight 
I wish to God some land-lubber aloft 

Would clap his pump down to this castle’s keel, 
And pump me out into the sea, my element ! 
There should I wash me clean again, and shine 

A jovial shipmaster ag 1 was wont, 

When bounding in my proud brig all the way 
From Frith of Forth to noble Rotterdam. 

Here am I vilely used, as if I’d been 

A graceless Turk that knelt to old Mahoun, 

And not a church-attending Christian man. 

I have no hammock where tovswing at night ; 

I have no biscuit to rejoice my teeth ; 

I have no gin to vivify my heart; 

I am a woe-begone and weary wight, 

Dying, I dread me, too; for this my lean 

Sunk belly’s clung with famine to my back ; 

My weary back has lost its uprightness ; 

My poor legs tingle with the rheumatism ; 

My dungeon’d eyes scarce see—yon little mouse, 
My fellow-pris’ner, that comes creeping out 

To dine on the sole-leather of my shoe: [meal— 
Good morning, mouse, thou'rt welcome to your 
Thou'rt now my mate; and when Sir Caldcleuch 





That my poor people should not stand before him, 


comes 


With his cold water and his bit of bannock, 
er devil take him and his ugly face, 

ut leave his water and his bit of bannock,) 
I'll give you then’a feast, we'll mess together ; 
I ne’er encouraged damning in my ship, 
Except the damming salt sea-water out. 
Yet here I stink and rot, a rich. perfume— 
A very posy in your Card'nal’s nose! 
Godhelpme! - - - - - 
The gaoler here alluded ta, Caldcleach, is 
an atrociously ugly fellow. Every body re- 
viles his caeuaraaih face. Thus not only 
Captain Strang, the pre-locutor, says to him, 
Out with your murd’rous stories and your tales 
That smell of horror and of hemlock, like 
Your face, whose copied likeness would make out 
A bugbear, to scare even fell Death withal ! 
bat even his master, the Cardinal, when 
Beatrice (Strang’s daughter) comes to sup- 
plicate for her father, meets her petition with 
this unique description of his comforts : 
The beauty of a penance lies not mote 
In its term’s length, than sweet severity. 
Has he not got a turnkey to rub down 
And feed him tenderly and faithfully ? 
One who too well the dungeon’s duties knows 


To cheat him of his copp or egrry: ee 
And Principat ; en aud.pre- 
late, uses the poor devil, Caldcleuch, still 


worse, when he begs a drop of drink from him: 
Go to! thou gloomy demi-gorgon front ! 

Thou hideous scroyle ! thou coffin-looking knave ! 
Thou pure disgrace to the sublime os! 

Whose count’nance shopld have grown upon a stalk , 
Of pois’nous night-shade in a field of wheat, 

To frighten frightful birds and crows away } 

Go to! be sober; dip your porringer 

I’ th’ castle well, it is too good for thee: 

Between thy mouth and hand wine would revolt 
Against approaching thy abhorred snout. 

Go to, you rogue! - -. + - = = 

The Cardinal’s fashion of making love is 
pretty much on a par with his humanity and 
taste.. The following, said of Beatrice, it 
must be confessed, is spoken *‘ aside.” 

Faith she’s a handsome heretic, however ; 

I like her, and her pretty-pouting mouth, 

That for her father chirps so charmingly : 

By'r Lady! I do think the plaguy quean 

Would warm a Card’nal’s bed luxuriously. 

When his grace comes to address the 
damsel directly, he goes farther than we 
dare quote ; but we submit a.taste : 

Why, how the minx tupn’d up her saintly nose 
Against the kisses of my Card'nalship,. « 

As if her lips were far too rich to give 

Their dew to any but a Wickliffite ! 

Now, she’ll go gadding all the city round ! 

A carry-tale, venting in every : 
Where giggling gossips and old women meet, 
Against me scandals, which shall make them sip 
With greater gust their good sack-posset drinks, 
That their old lungs shall rive and gasp with laughter 
At Card’nal’s fumbling for a vanish’d kiss. 





By'r lady ! she'll not croak against me long ; 

























































































































































































































































































































































































































































I'll have her dish’d, and all ‘her family, 

Dish'd in one platter for Destruction’s teeth 

To champ and-make a meal of — 

Hang her! sty, hang her father, Jet him dance 
Th’ serial jig for this indignity. - - - « 

- + + - Ihave need 

Of nightly solace, and sweet recreation 

From molestation of rough day-light rubs. 


But we must not indulge in these ‘ long Tis always so with you, milk-livet'd bards, 
pissages that lead to nothing ;” thongh the | From Cic’ro downwards, him who lost his head 
addition of a few short miscellaneous morsels | For vacillation, it hath aye been so: 
cannot be denied to the genius of our Scot- 


tish Euripides. 


The tiresomness of waiting for any one is thus | Enough to make a reading damsel scream, 


naturally expressed ; 

Two hours and more have we been sitting thus, 
Fing’ring our buttons with impatience, 

And fidgetting with very fretfulness, 

1 hope the devil has not caught the boy. 


When the boy comes, and lie is no other than 
Norman Leslie, the Sheriff of Fife, he thas | oid benno oes Bond steel 
repays the lairds, his friends, for their impa- 


tience by as fine an exainple of a salutation : 
What the deuce! what are ye all about ? 

You idle knaves, here. grubbling on your stools, 

Like tailors on their bloodless boards. - - - 

Beshtew me, but you lairds of eastern Fife 

Are a soft, simple, unsuspecting pack ! 

Give you your hounds to weary you all morn, 

Hunting yourselves into an appetite ; 

Give you your dinner then, and then, O Lord, 

Hogsheads of sack t’ imparadise your heads ; 


Rouse up, ye sluggish chair-oppressing knaves! 
To which Lumsdaine humbly replies— 
Here have we been awaiting you so long, 
Until the room is furnaced with our breaths; 
‘We pray you, then, in coolness tell to us 
purport of your boisterous accost. 


Acurse. His kinsman Satan fang him, 
Crosiet and all, and bed him warm for this, 
Within the hottest blankets of hell-fire ! 

A fat fellow, - - comes 
Huge-bellied Huntly, moving in the storm 
Of hisown fat. - - + - + « 

A Scotch concert. 

Haply some of you may be caught alive, — 
I do not know,—and sent unto the Bass, 
There to scream anthems with the solan-geese. 

Phe dismissal of a Court of Justice. 

- the diet’s closed; 
Heresy, heresy, all smells of heresy ; 
I Have it in my nostrils here like brimstone ; 
We'll all be chok’d, unless we go forthwith.— 
Macers, apparitors, clear the Court—away— 


Let's off, i’ God's name, I am sick of it.—({So are 


we: note passim. ) 


4 tionate mamma, does the work of half adozen 

ae yr tan ci pes py ba Agr ieee, dialogues, and at least a score of soliloquies ; 
istical 

4 se pelt 
lift wii cheir wigs! L’se 

’ snaw an’ the vermin aff 
them.—Bur, haud, haud; wha the deil’s this ?— 

Scotch Atito-d. : 


cardinals,—a’ the deevil’s tegiment o’ 
gentry thegicher'—I'gg. shake, them! 
them ! I’se powther 
drive baith the prid 


ja-fe. 


, , to get the first glimpse of the Swiss moun- 
Third Frist; I've seen but 4¢ buriin’-bour, an’ | 443, - ‘ 
ne; For. tains: my heart already begins to beat quick 


that was 


‘ove ny A, ts at the very thou 
rester, an’ the baald Vicar 6° Dollar, forbye three/no pleastire without alloy in this world ;— 
mait, were a’ brander’d to dead on the Castlehill o' | severe'will be my pang on taking leave of 
nd sacrifeese o” human flesh it | dear, dear Lady Constance ; whose kind and 
bor had the i@ a ° “re - poh eeu conduct to me, during niy resi- 

smelt'at Kinghorn !  bauld Vicar, | dence in EF 4 i i 
beldid d MAY wike,aeide « braw lows he » n England, has made my situation in 


Embrov A 


an’ (bizz’d awa likea good fat fresh Herrin’! 
* Female in the land of cakes, 

Why, we 
Of news of bleody, bold 


, THE 
a eee 


ears, man, that can stand the bront 
atrocities : 


LITERAR 





We are not women, to grow faint and puke 
St See - 2 ee 2 ee 
Nay, nay, if we're to have a weeping-bout, 
Though F detest all weeping, it must be, 
Not that we're men, but that, by God, we re women. 
Poetic Character. 

Home to your Mount, Sir David, home 
With your But yets, and scruples; and -demurs ! 


Why, to peruse your tomes and tragedies, 
That are so daub'd with massacre and gore 


One might exclaim, These poets sure must be 
Huge heroes, swingeing swordsmen at a strife ! 
Alack-a-day! their hero’sm is all lodged 
Within the hollow of their poor goose-quills ; 
Their warlike fancy cuts tremendous capets, 
Foining and fencing with unreal swerds; 


Sir Bard becomes a maiden with green sickness, 
And Cic’ro sneaks into his study, leaving 
Brutus and Casca to perform the feat 
Which in his next nice volume he will praise : 
Gang eee gaits, Lindsay—when we've wrought 
This plot of ours, e’en write a Tragedy, Twith steel 
And make the plot your own with pen and paper! 
Well was, it for the world that Sir David 
Lindsay of the Mount left this task to be 
performed by William Tennant. Had he 
written the tragedy, what a treasure the 
public would have lost; thank our stars, we 
repeat in the old Scotch saying, thank our 
stars ‘‘ there’s nae sic a word in a’ Davie 
Lindsay.” 
Our next play is of English manufacture. 
Clemenza; or the Tuscan Orphan: a Tragic 
Drama, in five acts. By Whitelaw Ains- 
lie, M.D. M.A.S. P.A. Syo. pp. 104. London 
1823. Rodwell & Martin. 
Tae advertisement states that this Tuscan 
Orphan was most favourably received by an 
applauding and crowded audience at Bath ; 
the dedication compliments Miss Dance ; 
the preface goes on to add, that the defects 
of the drama are entirely the author’s own, 
and to this declaration we give implicit cre- 
dence ; the list of dramatis persona mentions 
that she js a lady of distinction, and the 
prologue further asserts of Whitelaw Ains- 
lie, M.D. M.A.S. P.A, that 
Clemenza is the being of his brain— 
A sweet ideal Tuscan, all his own, 
Without a reference, sapient or insane, 
‘To any other heroine that’s known, 
The following pretty, dutiful, and well-bred 
letter from a Swiss lady’s maid to her affec- 


it wilf at once lay the business of the plot 
before our readers: 

= My honour’d mother—I think that not 
later than on Saturday next, God willing, I 
shall again clasp you to my bosom, tever, 
never’ more to part. To-morrow we expect 


tofit. But, alas! there is 


her, family rather one of coutinual delight 
than of servitude. It griéves mé to say that 
she is still pale, delicate, and thonghtfat; 

has so ever siticé her mother’s 





Count Scevola ; the dread of meeting him on 

thé Continent quite haunts her, antlis a serious 

drawback. to the pleasure shé would other. 

wise derive from her journey to this beantifyl 

country. Nor is her brother, Lord Edward 

Dudley, without his sorrows: it would seem, 

by what I can learn, that for many months 

past he has heard nothing of acertain Tuseay 

lady, whose name is, I believe, Clemenza: 

and to whom he had got attached while at 
Florenee, after the battle of Placenza, -He 
is now altogether at a loss, whether to 
ascribe the silence to indifference on the fair 
one’s part, or to the machinations of a Mar. 
quis Rinaldo, who I find is also in love almost 
to distraction with this bewitching woman; 
but time must soon clear up all. Till we 
meet, and for ever, may the Almighty in his 
goodness bless thee! Present my affectionate 
regards to Marelie ;—have I your perwission 
to offer as much to her brocher, Wieland, who 
is no doubt by this time returned from the 
war ?—So prays your ever loving daughter,” 
Luckily, how luckily, things even in tra- 
gedies, sometimes happen: the Lady Cle. 
menza and her confidante, Teresa, a Roman 
lady of rank (so at least the dramatis persone 
styles her) are at this very time on a visit with 
the Baron de Blonay, the friend of the English 
lover, who has, when he first walks on the 
stage, the supreme happiness to see lier walk 
off. But the gext time they meet all are re- 
gularly introdaced, and but for the necessary 
five acts the play might end; bat whether for 
the sake of talking sentiment by moonlight, 
or to furnish an incident for the denouement, 
Clemenza agrees to mect Dudley by twelve 
o’clock in the wood. We really must quote 
this part of the‘dialogue, qiite as an example 
for making an assignation : 


Dud, Yet first let me entreat one other boon, 
That we resume our walk within the wood: 
Still have I much to say, to humbly sue ! 
Full-orb’d the moon to-night shines bright as day, 
In every brake a wakeful nightingale, 
Clem. 1 have an-ever-faithful monitor. 
Shade of a virtuous father !—let me see !—~ 
[Looks at her father's pieture. 
Dud. ’Twere pleasing to contrast the tranguil 


scene 
With the loud mirth, the music, and the dance, 
Which then will reign within the castle walls; 
What says this faithful monitor ?—thou smilest ! 

Clem. “ Can you be more secure rhan with the 

brave >” [With modesty. 

Dud. At twelve, then, may I say that here we 

meet ? : 

Clem, Tis late, my Lord!=—— [With dignity. 

Dud. Nay, as thy time best suits, 

Clem. Lord Edward Dudley’s presence is pro- 

tection ! 

Rinaldo and Scevola, the Italians men- 
tioned in the pretty lady’s-maid letter, over- 
hear the appointment; and let this be a warn- 
ing to lovers, that they follow the sage advice 
Shakespeare puts into Prince Pedto’s month, 
in‘Much Ado about Nothing, “ Speak low if 
you speak love ;” for Rinaldo waylays Dud- 
ley, stabs him, thongh not fatally, gets stab- 
bed himself in mistake by Scevola, who breaks 
his neck in running away; Lady Clemenza 
goes mad; a stormis raised by a magician. Bat 
 All’s well that ends well,” and this tragedy 
ends particutarly wel: Lord Edward comes 
home alive, and brings with him the senses 
of the Pascan Orphan; they are paired off; 
so are Constance and De Bloay ; and Blanehe, 





\death, and the great uneasiness shé suffered 


that pleenix ef waiting-maids, marries Wit- 
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d, who comes in at the lust scene, sporting 
an para pacar dn ert all sq given 
1 ge except ¢ Teresa. It is too 
hd to leave the Ronan lady of rank pining 
yn the stem of single blessedness ; could not 

cevola have been reformed, and made a very 

od lover? however, the Epilogue makes up 

pr the deficiency, for all gentlemen of a 
certain agé are told to 

Go | in Teresa's arms you'll find repose. 

It really was a shame if this Play was not 
ps acted, for the Doctor has taken most in- 
fatigable pains in laying down his direc- 


tions. The following list occurs in about a 


e and three quarters; with dignity, with 
great dignity, with modesty, with very.great 
nodesty, with a villanous scowl, with exultation, 
with ecstasy, Sc. §c. These are better, how- 
ever, than the directions we once saw to a 
tragedy, where one of the characters was en- 

to look with inexpressible dignity. With 
regard to the Engravings, (a novelty, by the 
wy as good as scenery in the illustration of 
agedy,) we can only advise the artist neither 
to draw a child with a bandy leg, something in 
the shape of a crooked rolled pudding; nor 
to adorn his Swiss lady with a wry mouth, as 
if burnt by the before-mentioned pudding, or 
a8 if she had been tasting the sorcerer’ s mix- 
tare recorded in scene 3, act v., and also now 
‘quoted in our pages : 
Hoodf of fearless Shamois; rue 
Gather'd when the moon was full ; 
Tears of an infuriate shrew, 
Spawn from a polluted pool. 
Alpine eagle’s eyes and gizzard ; 
Tooth of Pard; chide eat her young ; 
Nait‘and hair of witch and wizard ; 
Wing of lark that never sung. 


_ And we shall now conclude, by expressing 
our admiration of the profound research and 
deep erudition contained in Notes which give 
us information so little kKuown, as that challets 
are wooden ‘huts built on the sides of the 
mountains, and that William Tell was aSwiss 
patriot ! 

The, Earl of Ross; a Tragedy, in Five Acts. 

Yarmouth and London. Baldwin, Cradock, 

. & Joy.. E. Mackay. 

To this, the third drama on our conscience, 
we are happily enabled to do justice by one 
tation; merely prefacing that the plot is 
uded on a Highland feud, and that nearly 

all the actors are killed, which, we suppose, 
is enough to constitute a tragedy, though it 
may seem sible for the author to hold au 
opposite opinion. 

_ , Lochaber. (to Ross.) 
I slew thy father Once, young rebel ; 
And the arch traitor will now slay again 
In thee!!! 





Sytva Fiorirera: The Shrub Histori- 
edlly and Botanically treated ; wick Observa- 
tions on the Formation of Ornamental Plan- 


and Picturesque Scenery, By Henry |}, 


Phillips, F.H.S. &¢, &. 2 vals. 8vo. 

. Longman & Co, London 1823. 
a E author’s Pomariam Britannicam and 
istory of Cultivated Vegetables was largely 
reviewed in, our pages, as a work combining 
as much of the curious and usefal with the 
Per as could well have been pri- 
diced on the subject. Many readers, iti this 
poe Ee well as reading age, may periiaps 
thlak less of the shrubbery than of the kitchen 
there are persons who prefer an 


York cabbage bbage d 
an Sipareged Rent io : po ay "Pettcon. 


With such, the Sylva Floritera cannot be so 
great a favourite as the Pomariam; but still 
there are, no doubt, enow of the admirers of 
nature through the organ of the eye, who will 
be highly gratified with Mr. Phillips’s new 
production, It is indeed a sort of sequel to 
the preceding volumes (with which we wish 
ithad been printed uniformly,) and can hardly 
fail to be placed on the same shelf, as a guide 
to the disposition and management of the 
pleasure-ground, while the former teaches 
how to treat the culinary produce of vegeta- 
bles and fruit. 

It has been said, that the love of inani- 
mate nature expands the human affections ; 
and of this Mr. P. furnishes an example, as 
far as a very handsome Dedication of his 
labours to his Wife may be received in proof 
of that philosophical averment. With this 
no one can gravely find fault, but still these 
public effusions had better be avoided ; for, 
after all, the private matrimonial feelings of 
a writer, even on Botany, have little to do 
with his text, though Ovid's marriage of 
Vertumnus and Pomona, of Elm and Vine, 
may be alleged for the hint of later happy 
conjunctions. 

Like his subject, it will be seen that the 
author has attempted tlie ornate in style: 
perhaps a little above the safe medium; but 
his loftiness will be excused, as he does not 
employ it on creepers, and the good sense 
and amusing intelligence displayed in his 
remarks, far overweigh the little critical ob- 
jections which might be made to inadver- 
tences,* flowery language, and descriptive 
luxuriancy. 

A clever Iitroduction enters. sufficiently 
into the subject of shrubberies in general, 
and deyelopes the modern principles on 
which these picturesque and delighttul ap- 
pendages to refined life are formed and main- 
tained. We are not quite sure, however, 
that its outset is incontrovertible— 

“The Shrubbery is a style of pleasure- 
garden, which seems to owe its creation to 
the idea that our sublime poet formed of 
Eden. It originated’ in England, and is as 
peculiar to the British nation as landscape- 
planting. Whilst other arts have been de- 
rived from ancient or borrowed trom modern 





* Not to disturb our illustrations, we throw a 
few instances of these into a note. 

Page 5, it is stated, that every person in Paris 
could point the way when asked to ** La Mort,”’ 
though none could to Bourseau’s Gardens: this 
is doubtful; as though the d« Morgue might be 
known to many, /a Sort could be known to none. 

At p. 117, the French, and grammatical con- 
struction, are equally corrupt:— 

- - ** The bay-tree seems rare in the vicinity of 
Paris, at the present fime, as we did not meet with 
it in anv garden excepting the Jardin des Plantes, 
either in the summer of 1621 or 1822; and at 
Pere la Chaise we only found it at the tomb of 
Delille, where, should it thrive, our successors 
will be told we may suppose, that it sprang from 
is boily, as they still tell us in the vicinity of 
Naples, where, at the tomb of Virgil, they show 
you a po hap that they pretend was produced 

y the ashes of this great poet, and which is as 
readily believed as the dream of Maia his mother 
who, we are told, dreamt that she was delivere 
of a branch of /auriss, and that having planted it 
in the earth, there instantly sprang up a majestic 
baa covered with fruit and flowers of every 

in pie ora 

** At Pare la Chaise” is meant for the cemie- 
tery of that name—and the whole sentence is 
8 





con , 
. At 267, the estimable Brelyn is rudel 
éalled “an unrewarded slave to Charles If.” . 








inventions, this has indisputably sprang from 
the genius of our soil;and is perhaps one of 
the most delightful, as well as most benefi- 
cial, of all that cldim the name of elegant.” 

Perhaps the author alludes to our peculiar 
style, for, as a sweeping fact, his own obser- 
vations refute the position—Thus, page 15, 

“ We have noticed these gardens of Baby- 
lon, to show that pleasure-grounds have 
existed from the earliest ages in civilized 
countries. As the arts have flourished or 
bech neglected, so have gardens flourished 
or decayed.” 

There is also another statement still more 
perilously resting on Mr, Phillips’ ipse dixit ; 
though we confess we do not feel otirselves 
in possession of sufficiént intelligence to con- 
test the point with him: in trath, we are not 
acquainted with the grounds on which le 
ventures to make it. It is as follows— 

“* When the Author of Nature first clothed 
the earth with vegetables, every plant was 
adapted to its peculiar situation. There was 
nothing superfluous or idle, from the pine 
that crowns the mountain, down to the violet 
which perfumes the grove. . All were links of 
one harmonious chain.” 

But it is not our intention, by dwelling on 
slight matters, to impugn the general utility 
and excellente of this very meritorious pub- 
lication; and we shall devote our remaining 
extracts to exemplify its various and inte- 
resting featnres :— 

“* The Ash.—Tradition has handed down to 
us an allegory, which we relate, not only to 
show that the ash was esteemed a sacred tree, 
but becatise we recognize in this fable of the 
heathens, a disfigured, but very striking ana- 
logy to the tree of knowledge of good and 
evil, which proves that the heathens of the 
earliest days formed the sae idea of an 
Omnipotent Being, and of good and evil, 
as is expressed by tlie Hebrew writers. This 
figatative fable, whicli is from the Edda, 
states, that the court of the Gods is held be- 
neath a miracniots ash, whose branches cover 
the surface of the world, and whose summit 
touches the heavens ; whilstits roots descend 
to the regions of Plato, An eagle constantly 
reposes on the tree to observe every thing, 
whilst a squirrel ascends and descends inces- 
santly to make report. Serpents are twined 
around the trunk; beneath one of its roots 
runs a limpid fountain, where wisdom is con- 
eealed : it communicates with a neighbouring 
stream, in which is found the knowledge of 
things to come. 

‘+ This ingenious idea signifies that wisdom ° 
knows how to profit for the future by the re- 
membrance of what is usefal.in the past. 

*“ Three virgins are entrusted with the 
guardianship of this sacred tree, who always 
remain beneath the branches to refresh the 
ash with these salutary waters, which, on 
falling back on the earth, forms a dew which 
produces honey: happy effects of the inven- 
tion of wisdom and science. 

“The Edda of Woden, holds the ash in so 
high a veneration, that mdn is described as 
being formed from it. Hesiod, who is sup- 
posed to liave lived in Homer’s time, dedaces 
his brazen race of men from the ash ; and in 
his Theogony has nymphs of the name MeAra, 

“That the aricient writers should so highly 
extol the ash is not. extraordinary, as its 
inner batk often was the sabstance say | wrote 
on before the invention of on og neient 
writers state; that serpents have such an an- 
tipathy to the ash that they will not Spetonet 
even withia its morning or evening shadow ; 





tuat if a fire and a serpent be surrounded ty 
ash boughs, the serpent will sooner run into 
the fire than into the boughs. He considers 
it as providential that the ash should blossom 
before the serpents appear, and that it should 
not cast its leaves until these reptiles were 


gone. 

** Dioscorides, the celebrated physician to 
Antony and Cleopatra, assures us, that the 
leaves of the ash applied to the wound, or 
the juice of them being mixed with wine and 
— was a cure for the venomous bite of 
vipers. 

‘¢ We may still trace in this country the re- 
mains of a superstitious veneration towards 
this tree.. In the south-east part of the king- 
dom, the country people split young ash trees, 
and .make their distempered children pass 
through the chasm in hopes of a cure. They 
have also a superstitious custom of boring a 
hole in an ash, and fastening in a shrew 
mouse; a few strokes with a branch of this 
tree is then accounted a sovereign remed 
against cramps and lameness in cattle, which 
are ignorantly supposed to proceed from this 
harmless animal. 
wi, Lightfoot says, that in many parts of the 
Highlands of Scotland, at the birth of a child, 
the nurse or midwife puts one end of a great 
stick of this tree into the fire, and while it is 
burning, receives into a spoon the sap or juice 
which oozes out at the other end, and ad- 
ministers this as the first spoonful of liquor 
to the new-born babe.” 

The Aspen.—‘* The heart-shaped leaves of 
this tree adhere to the twigs by a long and 
slender stalk, the plane of which is at right 
angles to that of the Jeaf, and consequently 
allows them a much freer motion than other 
leaves that have their planes parallel with 
their stalks. This, with their cottony lining 
below, and their hairy surface above, causes 
that perpetual motion and quivering, even 
when we cannot perceive by other means the 
least breath of air stirring in the atmosphere. 
This trepidation is attended of course with a 
rustling noise, on which account country 
people often call it Rattler. Ignorance, 
which has ever been more attached to super- 
stition than to philosophical reasoning, ac- 
counts tor this phenomenon, from a notion 
that our Saviour’s cross was made of this tree, 
and that therefore the leaves can never rest.” 

Box.—* We believe box is the only 
European wood that will sink in the water, 
and that is sold by weight. Pliny observes, 
that it is as hard to burn as iron, and that it 
will neither flame nor burn clear ; nor can it 
be converted into charcoal.” 

Broom.—‘*The peasants of Switzerland 
in the spring of the year pack up their 
dairy implements, and drive their large herds 
of cows up the mountains, where they feed 
during the summer; and the business of 
making cheese is continued in their challets 
or little huts until the autamn, when the cattle 
is driven home, and the cheese delivered to 
the proprietors. The emigration to and re- 
turn from the mountains is equally looked for- 
ward to with pleasure. The finest cow of 
each drove has the largest bell attached to 
its neck, and ascends and descends the moun- 
tains, decorated with chaplets and wreaths 
of flowers. 


** It seems a day of rejoicing with the kine 
as well as the peasants, tor they express their 
joy equally on their departure and return, by 

oud and continued low 


fore they become yellow, are pickled in the 
manner of capers, and eaten as such in sauce. 
Many think them wholesome for the stomach 

and good against diseases of the spleen and 
liver. Dr, James says, ‘ Broom is an aperitive 
and hepatic shrub, opening obstructions of 
the liver and spleen; and is very good for 
the dropsy, when infused in common drink.’ 
Dr. Mead relates the case of a dropsical 
patient who was cured by taking half a pint 
of a decoction of green broom-tops, with a 
spoonful of whole mustard-seed, every morn- 
ing and evening: the patient had been tapped 
three times, and {iad tried the usual remedies 
before. An infusion of the seeds, drank 
freely, has been known to produce similar 
effects: but we must not infer from these 
cases that it is an infallible remedy for every 
dropsical case. - - - 

“*Cordus observes that this plant smells 
like the elder. This may be the cause why 
most cattle reject it. We observe that flies 
avoid both of these plants. Thomson alludes 
to the fondness which kine show for broom 
fields, which they frequent much during tke 
summer heat, probably for the sake of brash- 
ing off the swarms of flies with its tough yield- 
ing branches. In Guienne and Auvergne, 
the people eat the blossoms of the broom in 
salads; and in this country the tender tops 
have been used as a substitute for hops in 
brewing. 

‘We havé seen some beautiful cabinet 
goods veneered with this wood, which, when 
old, obtains a sufficient size for that purpose, 
for which it is a most ornamental material.” 

The Elm. —“* Madame de Genlis speaks of an 
elm of great size in this country ; in the hollow 
trank of which she says a poor woman gave 
birth to an infant, and where she afterwards 
resided for a long time. This tree, which is 
a } nw curiosity, is still standing in the village 
of Crawley; but as the parish is not willing 
to be burthened with all the young elms that 
might have been brought forth from the trunk 
of this singular tree, the lord of the manor 
has very wisely put up a door to the entrance 
of this lying-in hospital, and which is kept 
locked, except upon particular occasions, 
when the neighbours meet to enjoy their pipe, 
and tell old tales in the cavity of this elm, 
that is capable of containing a party of more 
than a dozen, The interior of this tree is 
paved with bricks, and in other respects made 
comfortable for those that it embarks. 

“In our plantations we find but few trees 
that excel the elm in height or beauty, par- 
ticularly when it stands singly and meets a 
favourable soil. Its foliage then forms grand 
masses of light and shade in a manner so 
peculiar to itself, that we might almost fancy 
it a clump of green clouds, which sometimes 
obscure, and sometimes admit the light, show- 
ing branches distinct from the leafy clouds, 
which again support other masses of foliage, 
that form a group of harmony not excelled 
in any other majestic tree.” 

Heaths.—‘* The diminutive size of these 
plants, their extreme beauty and great variety, 
fit them better for the green-house than most 
other plants. Our collectors have now about 
four hundred species of heath, of such various 
colours and forms, as to defy the pen in de- 
scription ; for some species present us with 
little wax-like flowers, others with pendent 

arls ; some are garnished with coralline 
one'ed whilst others seem to mimic the golden 
trumpet, or tempting berries, or porcelain of 
bell or bottle shape ; some remind es of Lilli- 





“The flower-buds of the broom, just be- 


putian trees, bedecked with Turkish turbans 


in miniature ; some have their slender spray 
hung with globes like alabaster, or flowers of 
the cowslip form: nor are their colours Jes 
varied than their shape ; whilst the foliage is 
equally beautiful in its apparent imitation of 
all the mountainous trees from the Scottish 
fir to Lebanon's boasted cedar, throngh aj 
the tribe of pine, sprace, and larch, tamarisk, 
janiper, arbor vite, mournful cypress, and 
faneral yew.” 

Heath “ often forms the bed of the hardy 
Highlander. In most of the western isles 
they dye their yarn of a yellow colour, by 
boiling it in water with the green tops and 
flowers of this plant; and woollen cloth, 
boiled in alum water, and afterwards in a 
strong decoction of the tops, comes ont a 
fine orange colour. In some of these islands 
they tan their leather in a strong decoction 
of it. They also use it in brewing their ale, 
in the proportion of one part malt to two of 
the young tops of heath. Boethius relates 
that this liquor was much used by the Picts, 
The cottagers of heathy commons ext the tarf 
with the heath on it, and after drying it, stack 
it for the fuel of their hearth and their oven, 
Bees collect largely both honey and wax from 
the flowers of the heath, but it is general 
of a dark colour. Grouse feed principall 
on the seeds of the wild heath, for the sced- 
vessels are formed so as to protect the seeds 
for a whole year. 

**Cattle are not fond of heath, although 
goats and sheep will sometimes eat the tender 
shoots.” 

Jasmine.—“‘ If we may believe a Tuscan 
tale, we owe our thanks to Cupid for the dis- 
tribution of this pretty shrub. We are told 
that a Duke of Tuscany was the first pos- 
sessor of it in Europe, and he was so jealously 
feartul lest others should enjoy what he alone 
wished to possess, that strict injunctions 
were given to his gardener not to give a slip, 
nor so much as a single flower, to any person. 
To this command the gardener would have 
been faithful, had not the god of love wounded 
him by the sparkling eyes of a fair but por- 
tionless peasant, whose wantof a little dowry 
and his poverty alone kept them from the 
hymeneal altar. On the birth-day of his 


nosegay; and to render the. bouquet more 
acceptable, he ornamented it with a branch 
of jasmine. The Povera Figiia wishing to 
preserve the bloom of this new flower, put 
it into tresh earth ; and the branch remained 
green all the year, and in the following spring 
it grew, and was covered with flowers; and 
it flourished and multiplied so much under 
the hand of the fair nymph's cultivation, that 
she was able to amass a little fortune trom the 
sale of the precious gift which love had made 
her; when, with a sprig of jasmine in her 
breast, she bestowed her hand and her wealth 
on the happy gardener of her heart. Anil 
the Tuscan girls, to this day, preserve the 
remembrance of this adventure, by tavarisb 
wearing a nosegay of jasmine on their wed- 
ding-day ; and they have a proverb, whi 
says, that a young girl, worthy of wearing 
this nosegay, is rich enough to make the 
fortune of a good husband.* ” 

These miscellaneous selections, from Vol. I: 
will enable the public to form a proper esti- 
mate of Mr. Phillips’ pleasing aad valuable 
inquiries. 





Tuscany, in | 





jasmine, and not the common sort.” 





mistress, the gardener presented her with a. 


** * As this story is told of a Grand Duke of © 
Gu, we conclude it was the Goa 
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Riagan Gilhaize; or, The Covenanters. 3 vols. 
Edinburgh, Oliver & Boyd; London, Whit- 
‘takers. 1823. 
Mr. Gatt resembles other successful writers, 
and all these resemble gentlemen who dis- 
cover mines on their estates,’ be they silver, 
copper, tin, or coal ;—they set to work upon 
them, and work them as if they reached to 
the centre, digging, pumping, sinking, clear- 
ing, carting, loading, weighing, selling, pocket- 
ing, &c. &c. &c. as long as the material and 
the market last. Within a very few years we 
have had a good many Novels from this gen- 
tleman’s pen, ail of them bespeaking great 
talent, and most of them great haste. Ringan 
Gilhaize (an abominably quaint and uncouth 
name by the by) is no exception to either of 
these predicaments. The hard and stubborn 
staff ont of which the atithor undertook to 
frame a novel required both vigour and in- 
dustry :—the vigour is apparent, the industry 
not. The iron has been heated into a glow, 
but not hammered into the best shape; and 
while we do not think less of Mr. Galt’s 
abilities after perusing this production, we 
must own that we have not reaped so much 
oars from his labours as if his subject had 
een of a more accomodating kind. 

The Covenanters, to whom Mr.G. has been 
anxions to do justice, were a monstrously 
anamiable race of beings. There might be 
much to admire in their constancy, stern vir- 
tues, sobriety of hfe, decency of manners, 
and sufferings for conscience’ sake ; but these 
do not furnish the variable, picturesque, pas- 
sionate, and eventful incidents which interest 
in tales of fiction. Men whose hopes and 
fears are so deeply settled on another world, 
have little of adventure in this transitory 
sphere which excites our sympathy for their 
mortat course ; and whether a perfect saint 
dies in bed, in battle, or by the halter, is 
really in this point of view a thing of utter 
indifference. We have great respect for the 
Society of Friends; but who would write a 
tragedy with the hero in a drab coat and 
broad beaver, thouing the heroine in starched 
pinners, and being slain perhaps because he 
would not certify his innocence by an oath? 
Something of this applies to the sturdy psalm- 
singing, text-quoting, hard-smiting, much- 
enduring personages described in Mr. Galt’s 
warrative, in which he has closely adhered 
to the historical accounts handed down to 
us by writers not hostile to their tenets and 
cause, 

The tale of Ringan Gilhaize is that of a fa- 
mily of unbending Presbyterians; and the 
gist seems to be to paint this sect in brighter 
colours, and the Cavaliers, Roman Catholics, 
and Episcopalians in darker shades than 
those in which they are represented by the 
famous author of Old Mortality. As an argu- 
ment, we are inclined to hold Mr. Galt’s 
book in fair respect: as a Novel, we are of 

ion (on the grounds we have briefly 

d at,) that his task was incapable of 

ng accomplished so as to fulfil the objects 
of ~~ ype ~! composition. In other re- 
Spects, the author has displayed very consi- 
derable powers ; and his sletares of the per- 
secutions, contests, and massacres, which de- 
solated Scotland for nearly a centary, inter- 
spersed with sketches of native manners and 
iscapes, are often vivid, though, to our 
feeling, too mach dwelt upon and too much 
repeated. Without entering into the details, 
Would occupy an extended space, we 
shall be able to do justice to Ringan Gilhaize 
by quoting some of its yarious passages. The 





grandfather of Ringan is made thus to de- 
scribe the great Scottish reformer— 

** While he was thus ruminating in the 
street, he observed two strangers coming up 
the Canongate. One of them had the appear- 
ance of a servant, but he was of a staider and 
more thoughtful aspect than belongs to men 
of that degree, only he bore on his shoulder 
a willease, and had in his hand a small pack- 
age wrapt in a woollen cover and buckled 
with a leathern strap. The other was the 
master; and my grandfather halted his horse 
to look at him as he passed, for he was evi- 
dently no common man nor mean personage, 
though in stature he was jimp the ordinary 
size. He was bent more with infirmities than 
the load of his years. His hair and long 
flowing beard were very grey and venerable, 
like those of the ancient patriarchs who en- 
joyed immediate communion with God. But 
though his appearance was thus aged, and 
though his complexion and countenance be- 
tokened a frail tenement, yet the brightness 
of youth shone in- his eyes, and they were 
lighted up by a spirit over which time had no 
power. 

* In his steps and gait he was a little hasty 
and unsteady, and twice or thrice he was 
obliged to pause in the steep of the street to 
draw his breath; but even in this there was 
an affecting and great earnestness, a working 
of a living soul within, as if it panted to en 
ter on the performance of some great and so- 
lemn hest. 

** He seemed to be eager and zealous, like 
the apostle Peter, in his temper, and as daunt- 
less as the mighty and courageous Paul. 
Many in the street stopped, and looked after 
him with reverence and marvelling, as he pro- 
cceded with quick and desultory steps, follow- 
ed by his sedate attendant. Nor was it sur- 
prising, for he was indeed one of those who 
in their lives are vast and wonderful,—special 
creations that are sent down from heaven, 
with authority attested by the glowing im- 
press of the signet of God on their hearts, 
to avenge the wrongs done to His truths and 
laws in the blasphemies of the earth.—It was 
John Knox!” 

We must confess that, to our minds, there 
is far too much of_religion mixed up in a 
considerable number of the novels (not those 
of Waverley) which have recently issued from 
the Northern press. Without being unrea- 
sonably fastidious, it appears to us_ that 
prayers, invocations of the divinity, the most 
solemn rites, and the most holy feelings, 
agree badly with this species of composition. 
The sacred and profane had better be kept 
separate ; for, associated together, the latter 
renders ridiculous and degrades the former, 
while the former glosses and recommends the 
latter. Mr. G. is however very free from 
any heterogeneous mixture ; and the whole 
of his tissue is of a grave and gloomy cast. 

Onur next quotation is a short but sweet 
one of natural scenery— 

‘¢ It was a sunny morning in June, and all 
things were bright, and blithe, and blooming. 
The spirits of youth, joy, and enjoyment, were 
spread abroad on the earth. The butterflies, 
like floating lilies, sailed from blossom to blos- 
som, and the gowans, the bright and beautiful 
eyes of the sammer, shone with gladness, as 

ature walked on bank and brae, in maiden 
pride, spreading and showing her new flowery 
mantle to the sun. The yery airs that stirred 
the glittering trees were soft and genial as the 
breath of life; and the leayes of the aspine 


seemed to lap the sunshine Jike the tengues | 


of young and happy creatures that delight in 
their food.” 

The return of Ringan to his family, after 
imprisonment and trial, is wrought up to the 
utmost of the author's pathetic powers, and 
we render him the service of its testimony— 

--** I left Ayr, with my son, before the 
break of day, and we travelled with light 
feet, for our hearts were lifted up with hope. 
Though my youth was long past, and many 
things had happened to sadden my spirit, I 
yet felt on that occasion an unaccountable 
sense of kindliness and joy. The flame of life 
was as it were renewed, and brightened in the 
pure and breezy air of the morning, and a 
bounding gladness rose in my bosom as my 
eye expatiated around in the freedom of the 
spacious fields. On the left-hand the living 
sea seemed as if the pulses of its moving 
waters were in unison with the throbbings 
of my spirit; and, like jocund maidens dis- 
porting themselves in the flowing tide, the 
gentle waves, lifting their heads, and spread- 
ing out their arms and raising their white 
bosoms to the rising sun, came as it were 
happily to the smooth sands of the sparkling 
shore. The grace of enjoyment brightened 
and blithened all things.. There was a cheer- 
fulness in the songs of the little birds that 
enchanted the young heart of my blooming 
boy to break forth into singing, and his carot 
was gayer than the melody of the lark. But 
that morning was. the last time that either of 
us could ever after know pleasure any more 
in this world. 

‘¢ Eager to be home, and that I might share 
with Sarah Lochrig and our children the joy 
of thankfulness for my deliverance, I had re- 
solved to call, in passing through Irvine, at 
the clerk's chamber, to inquire if the bonds 
had been sent from Ayr, that my cantioners 
might be as soon as possible discharged. But 
we had been so early a-foot that we reached the 
town while the inhabitants were yet allasleep, 
so that we, thought it would be as well to go 
straight home; and accordingly we passed 
down the gait and throngh the town-end port 
withont seeing any person in the street, save 
only the townherd, as he was going with his 
horn to sound for the cows to be sent out to 
go with him to the moor. — 

“The sight of a town in the peacefulness 
of the morning slumbers, and of a simple man 
going forth to lead the quiet cattle to pasture, 
filled my mind with softer thoughts than I 
had long known, and I said to my son— 

‘< * Surely those who would molest the peace 
of the poor hae ne’er rightly tasted the bless- 
ing of beholding the confidence with which 
they trust themselves in the watches of the 
night and amidst the perils of their barren 
lot. And I felt my heart thaw again into 
charity with all men, and I was thankful for 
the delight. 

“As I was thus tasting again the luxury of 
gentle thoughts, aband of five dragoons came 
along the road, and Joseph said to me that 
they were the same who had been quartered 
in our house. I looked at them as they passed 
by, but they turned their heads aside. 

s¢<] wonder.’ said my son, ‘ that — did 
na speak to me: I thought they had a black 

ook.’ 

*©¢ No doubt, Joseph,’ was my answer, 
‘the men are no lost to a’ sense of shame, 
They canna but be rebuked at the sight of a 
man that, maybe against their will, poor fel- 
lows, they were sent to oppress.” 





“ ¢ I dinng like them the day,father, they’re 





sunco like ill-doers,’ said the thoughtful and 
observing stripling. oa 

But my spirit was at the time full of good- 
will towards all men, and I reasoned with 
him against giving way to unkind thoughts, 
expounding, to the best of my ability, the 
pature of gospel-charity, and the heayenly- 
ness of good-will, saying to him— , 

***The nature of charity’s like the light o’ 
the sun, by which all things are cherished. 
It is the brightness of the soul, and the glo- 
rions quality which proves our celestial de- 
scent, Qur other feelings are common to a’ 
creatures, but the feeling of charity is divine. 
It’s the only thing in which man partakes of 
the nature of God.’ 

‘* Discoursing in this scriptaral manner, we 
reached: the Gowan-brae. My heart beat 
high with gladness. My son bounded for- 
ward to tell his mother and. sisters of my 
coming. On gaining the brow of the hill he 
leapt from the ground with a frantic cry and 
clasped his hands. I ran towards him—but 
I remember no more,—thongh at times some- 
thing crosses my mind, and I have wild visions 
of roofless walls, and a crowd of weeping 
women and silent men digging among ashes, 
and a beautiful body, all dropping wet, bronght 
ona deal from the mill-dam, and of men, as 
it was carried by, seizing me by the arms and 
tying my hands,—and then I fancy myself in 
a house fastened to a chair ;—and ‘sometimes 
I think I was lifted ont and placed to beek 
in the sun and to taste the fresh air. But 
what these things import I dare only guess, 
for no one has ever told me what became of 
my benign Sarah Lochrig and our two bloom- 
ing daughters ;—all is phantasma that I re- 
collect of the day of my return home. I said 
my soul was iron, and my heart converted 
into stone. O that they were indeed so! 
But sorrowing is a vain thing, and my task 
must not stand still. 

“When I left Ayr the leaves were green, 
and the fields gay, and the waters glad; and 
when. the yellow leaf rustled on the ground, 
and the waters were drumly; and the river 
roaring, I was somehow, I know not by what 
means, in the kirk-yard, and a film fell from 
the eyes of my reason, and I looked around, 
and my little boy had hold 6f me by the hand, 
and I said to him, “Joseph, what's yon sae 
big and green in our lair?’ and he gazed in 
my face, and the tears came into his eyes, 
and he replied— 

“ *Father, they are a’ in the same grave.’ 
TI took my hand ont of his ;—I walked slowly 
to the green tomb;—I knelt down, and 
caused my son to kneel beside me,. and I 
vowed énmity for ever against Charles Stuart 
and all of his line; and I prayed, in the words 
of the Psalmist, that when he was judged he 
might be condemned. Then we rose; but 
my son said to me— 

‘** Father, I canna wish his condemnation; 
but Pll fight by your side till we have harlt 
him down-fron his bloody throne.’ 

“And I felt that I had forgotten I was. a 
Christian, and I again knelt down and prayed, 
but it was for the sin I had done in the ven- 
géance of the latter clause. ‘ Nevertheless, 
Lard,’ L then cnied, ‘as thon thyself didst 
take the sceptre from Saul, and gave the crown 
to David; make me'an instrument to work gut 
the purposes of thy. dreadful justice, which 
in time will come to be.’ . 

“ Then I nese again, and went towards the 
piece where my home had been; but when 

saw the rnins I ran back to the kirk-yard, 


ih. 2 if 


BRARY GACHETE, 


and threw myse he grave, and cried to| 
the earth to open and rective me. 

“* But the Lord had heard my prayer, and 
while I lay there he sent down his consoling 
angel, Bes | the whirlwind of my spirit was 
calmed, and T remembered the promise of my 
son to fight by my side, and'I rose to prepare 
myself for the warfare.” 

With this we close the Novel ;—were we 
to copy a hundred pages we conld not impart 
a better idea of it than by this single extract. 
The author’s chef d’euvre is still that delight- 
ful volume, the Annals of the Parish. 
Ancient Mysteries Described, especia'ly the 

English Miracle Plays founded on the Apocry- 

phal New Testament Story, extant among the 

unpublished MSS. in the British Museum, 
c. §c. By William Hone. 8vo. pp. 298. 

ndon 1823. 

Ir was hardly to be presumed, evenin charity, 
that a person of the author’s avowed princi- 
ples shonld mean good to religion, morality, 
or established order, by this (or any) publica- 
tion; we are therefore not pry me to dis- 
cover in this print of Ancient Mysteries and 
account of Ecclesiastical Shows and: other 
Festivals, rather a curious antiquatian com- 
pilation, than an objectionable essay towards 
bringing sacred things into contempt. It is 
not a book addressed to the vulgar, for its 
old style, quaint phraseology, and foreign 
idiom, render it unintelligible to the unedu- 
cated; and to the class to whom it must be 
confined, it can do no hurt, for every one is 
familiar with these Mysteri¢s, and thongh not 
previously collected into one volume, some 
of the most striking of them have been cir- 
culated in various forms. Those who look 
for research in Mr. Hone will be grievously 
disappointed ; he has merely tacked the things 
together, and, if we remember rightly, there 
was more information contained in a slight 
Preface to a Roxburghe Club edition of one 
of the Chester Mysteries (by Mr. Markland,) 
than in the whole of this octavo. But still 
we have here some curious matter, and matter 
from which no inference unfavourable to 
Christianity can fairly be drawn. ‘It is trne 
that. these. representations were gross and 
rude, but so was the age in which they 
flourished. Not only were the people igno- 
rant and barbarous ; but even the monks and 
friars, who set these scenic visions before 
them, were in a state of uncivilized stolidity 
and mental darkness. Consequently we are not 
to try their fitness or folly, or to weigh their 
popuiar effect, by the standard of our present 
enlightened times. What would vow shock 
the pious and disgust the informed, was cal- 
culated, three centuries ago, to inspire re- 
verence, and give delight. Besides, the acting 
of pieces from the sacred text, and pageants, 
were the recreations of the maititude, high 
and low, from kings to serfs. They were 
looked forward to with the same anticipation 
of pleasure as the more refined amusements 
of our_ period are by the youthful and the 
laborjous, to whom holiday and festival (io 
whatever shape they come) are always welcome. 

Having thrown together these loose re- 
marks on the subject, we do not think it 
necessary to transfer to our pages anv portion 
of the work which relates to the Mysteries ; 
a perfect notion of which may be formed by 
recollecting the style of the Christmas Carols 
bawled about ‘the streets’ beggars and 
ballad-singers. The dialogues between Joseph 
and Mary, &e. &c. are entirely in that fashion. 





The histories of the Boy Bishop, the Feast of 


the Ass, &c. are to be found more al 

in well’ known publications; and as 
greatest novelty which we can pick ont to 
illustrate Mr. Hone’s.book,.we are indu 
to transcribe a portion of lis acconnt Q 
Mayor’s Show, and the Giants in Guildhall. 

The Lord Mayor's Show is the auly State 

exhibition in the Metropolis that remains: 
a memorial of the great doings in the time o 
the Pageants. The following is part of a 
description of it in 1575 (by William Smythe, 
citezen and haberdasher.) After ‘the ban- 
ners, &c. and LxX or LXKX poore men march- 
ing two and two, in blue gowns, with red 
sleeves and caps, every one bearing a pike 
and a target, &c. 

** Then a set of hautboys playing, and after 
them certain eyfflers,* in velvet coats and 
chains of gold, with white staves in their 
hands; then the Pageant of Triumph richly 
decked, whereupon by certain figures and 
writings, some matter touching Justice and 
the office of a magistrate is represented, 
Then sixteen trumpeters, eight and eight, 
having banners of the mayor’s tompany. Then 
certain wyfflers in velvet coats and chains, 
with white staves as before. Then the 
bachelors, two and two, in long gowns 
with. crimson hoods on their shoulders.o 
satin; which bachelors are chosen every year 
of the same company, that the mayor is of, 
(but not of the living) and serve as gentle- 
men on that and other festival days, to wait 
on the mayor, being in number according to 
the quantity of the company, sometimes 
sixty, or one handred. After them twelve 
trumpeters more, with banners of the mayor's 
company; then the drum and flute of the 
city, and an ensign of the mayor’s company; 
and after, the waits of the city in blue gowus, 
red sléeves and caps, every one having @ 
silver collar about his neck. Then they of 
the livery in their long gowns, every one 
having his hood on his left shonider, half 
black and half red, the number of them ac. 
cording to the greatness of the compan 
whereof they are. After them follow sheriff's 
officers, and then the mayor's officers, with 
other officers of the city, as the Common Ser- 
jeant avd the Chamberlain; next before the 
mayor goeth the sword-bearer, having on his 
head the cap of hononr, and the sword of the 
city in his right hand, in a rich scabbard, set 
with pearl, and on his left hand goeth. the 
common crier of the city, with his great mace 
on his shoulder all gilt. The mayor hath on 
along gown of scarlet, ani on his Jett shoulder 
a hood of black velvet, and a rich collar of 
gold of SS. abont his. neck, and with him 
rideth the old mayor also, in his scarlet gown, 
hood of velvet, and a chain of gold about his 
neck. Then all the aldermen, two and tw 
(among whom is the Recorder) all in scarlet 
gowns; thos¢ that have been mayors have 
chains of gold, the others have black velvet 
tippets. The two sheriffs come last of all, in 
their black scarlet gowns and chains of gold. 
In this order they pass along through the 
city to the Guildhall, where they dine 
day, to the number of 1000 persons, all at 
the charge of the mayor and the two sheriffs, 
This feast costeth 400/., whereof the mayor 
payeth 200. and each of the sheriffs, 1 

mmediately after dinner, they go to St, Panl’s 
church, every one of the aforesaid poor men 
bearing stat torches, and targets, which 
torches are lighted when it is late, in 





they come from evening prayer. T 





* Fifers. 
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account from the MS. may be added that, in 
still mere aticient‘times, the procession to 
and from Westminster was by land; until in 
145%, Sir John Norman built a sumptuous 


barge at his own expense, for the purpose of|alty; each in rich robes of honor gules, wear- 


going by water, when the watermen made a 
song in his praise, beginning, ‘ Row thy boat, 
Norman,’ and the twelve companies, emulat- 
ing theirchief, have, from that period, graced 
the Thames on Lord Mayor’s day. 

* Mr. Stephen Jones, in his edition of the 
pe Dramatica, has drawn up a list of 
printed descriptions of the London Triumphs, 
er Lord Mayors’ Shows, from whence it 
seems that the first account of this annual 
exhibition known to have been published, 
was written by George Peele, for the inau- 
guration of Sir Wolstone Dixie, knight, on 
the 29th of October, 1585, when children per- 
sonified the City, Magnanimity, Loyalty, 
Science, the Country, and the river Thames. 
They also represented a soldier, a sailor, and 
nymphs, with appropriate speeches. The 
show opened with a moor on the back of a 
lynx. On Sir Thomas Middleton’s mayoralty, 
in 1613, the solemnity is described as unpa- 


ralleled for the cost, art, and magnificence of | mona/ty, as a knight of the shire in parliamen- 


theshows, pageants, chariots, morning, noon, 
and night triumphs. In 1655, the city pa- 
geants, after a discontinuance of about four- 
teen years, were revived, Edmund Gayton, 
the aathor of the description for that year, 
says, that ‘our metropolis for these planetary 
pageants, was as famous and renowned in 
foreign “nations, as for their faith, wealth, 
and valour.’ 
pean, an Egyptian, and a Persian were per- 
8 . On Lord Mayor's day, 1671, the 


king, queen, and dnke of York, and most of | nown under Edward 111., when he conquered 


the nobility being present, there were ‘ sun- 


dry ‘shows, shapes, scenes, speeches, and|mayor prepared, with attention riseth up, 
songs, in parts ;’ and the like, in 1672, and| aud with a martial bow exhibitetli a speech 
1673; when the king ayain ‘ graced the tri-| in verse of thirty-seven lines, in compliment 


Ot ai « 


In 1680, inter alia, ‘‘The pensioners and | His lordship testifying his approbation, rideth 
banners who went not to Westminster, being | with his brethren through the throng of spec- 
set invorder to:march, the foot-marshal in the | tators, till at Milk Street end, he is inter- 
tear of the Artillery Company, leads the way |cepted by The second Pageant, which is a 
along by the chanuel up Ladgate Hill, through | chariot of ovation, or peaceful triumph, 
Lad-gate, into St. Paul's church-yard, and so| adorned with delight‘al pieces of. curious 
into Cheapside, where his lordship is enter- | painting, and drawn by a golden lion and a 
tained by the first pageant, consisting of a| lamb. On the lion is mounted a youug negro- 
large stage, with the coat armour of the mer- | prince, richly habite:, according to the royal 
chant-tailors’ company, eminently erected, | mode in India, holding a golden bridle, and 
consisting of a large tent royal, gules, fringed | in the other hand St. George’s banner, repre- 
and richly garnished, or, lined, faced, and | senting Power. 


id, ermine. 


Stipporters to the company’s coat. 


other camel, a West Indian, iv a robe of sil- 
ver, scarlet mantle, diamonds pendant trom 
his ears, buskins of silver laced with purple 
ribbon, a golden crown feathered, holds a 


In the show. of 1659, an Euro-|hand a large long bow, and a spear in the 


This stage is winged or| white beautiful seraphim-like creature, with 
flanked by two other stages, bearing two ex-|long bright tlaxen curled hair, and on it a 
cellent figures of lively carved camels, the! goldencoronet of cherubim’s heads and wings, 
On the | a carnation sarcenet robe, with a silver mantle 
back of one camel, a black native Indian, in| and wings of gold, silver, purple, and scarlet, 
a golden robe, a purple mantle fringed with | reiniug the lamb by a silver bridle in his left 
wold, pearl pendants in his ears, coronet of| hand, and with his right bearing an angelical 
gold with feathers, and golden buskins laced | st.ff, charged with a red cross, representing 
witli scarlet ribbon, holds a golden bridle in 
his left, and a banner of the company, repre-| sons, 1. Concordia, 2. U: ifica, 
senting Treasure, in his right hand. On the| 4. Consentania, 5. Melodia, 6. Benevolentia, j 
(whose habits, and those of other characters | This song, containing five more verses, being 
already and hereafter mentioned, are not| ended, the foot-marshal places the assistants, 
described here fur want of room) and 7. Har-| livery, and the companies on both sides of 
moni, a lady of great gravity, with masculine | King’s-street, and the pensioners with 


~~ 

tent, or imperial pavilion, between these two 
stages, is supported on one side by a mini- 
ster of state representing Royalty, and on 
the other side by another representing Loy- 


ing on their left arms shields azure, with this 
motto in gold, For the king and kingdom, one 
bearing a banner of the king's, and the other, 
one of the city’s banners. On a high and 
eminent seat of throne-like ascension, is 
seated Sovereignty in royal posture and alone, 
with black curled hair, wearing an imperial 
crown, a robe of purple velvet, lined, faced, 
and caped with ermine, a collar of SS with 
a George pendant; bearing in one hand a 
golden giobe, in the other a royal sceptre. On 
a seat beneath, are Principality, Nobility, and 
Honour, ali richly habited. On the next seat, 
gradually descending beneath, are, 1. Gen- 
tility, shaped like a scliolar and soldier, 
holding in one hand, clad with a golden 
gauntlet, a silver spear, in the other a book ; 
2. Integrity, wearing an earl’s coronet for 
the court, a loose robe of scariet-coloured 
silk for the city, underneath a close coat of 
grass green plush for the country; 3. Com- 


tary robes. On the lowest seat, an ancient 
English Hero, with brown curling hair, in 
ancient armour, as worn by chief commanders, 
the coat of mail richly gilt, crimson and velvet 
scarf fringed with gol, a quiver of arrows in 
a gold belt on one side, asword at the other, 
buskins laced with silver and gold, a silver 
helmet with red and white plume; in one 


other. This personage, representing Sir John 
Hawkwood, a merclant-tailor of martial -re- 


France, as soon as he perceives the lord 


to the merchant-tailors and the lord mayor. 


On. the lamb is mounted a 


Clemency. In the chariot sitteth seven per- 
imia, 3. Pacifi 














od 
verse, wherein she acquaints his lordship 
that the other characters are her attributes, 
recommends unity, because division is the 
policy of the Pope and the Jesuits, expresses 
her belief that if the lion and the lamb fall 
out, she shonid run to ruin, descants u 
magistrate-like virtues, and in the end tells 
his lordship, 


You have done all things fair, no actions foul, 
Your sherevalry gave relish of good rule, 

Nor need they doubt your mayoralty, therefore, 
Begging your pardon, I shall say no more. 


This speech being concluded, his lordship ex- 
hibiting a gracious aspect of favourable ac- 
ceptation, advanceth further towards Guild- 
hall, but is civilly obstructed by another 
scene, and in regard, his lordship is a mer- 
chant, and his company nterchant-tailors, 
the Third Triumphal Scene, or Pageant, is a 
ship called the Patience, with masts, and sails, 
fully rigged, and manned, the captain whereof 
addresseth to my lord a speech beginuing, 
What cheer, my lord? Iam return’d from sea, 
To amplifie your day of Jubilee, 

In this tried vessel, &c. 

His lordship having surveyed the ship, and 
the trumpets sounding, he continueth his de- 
termined course toward Guildhall, but by the 
way is once more obstructed by another 
scene, called the Palace of Pleasure, which is 
a triumphal Ionic arch of excellent stracture, 
where, in distinct and perspicuons situations, 
sitteth nine beautiful and pleasant tadies, 
whose names, natures, and ornaments are 
consentancous, t. Jollity, 2. Delight, 3. Fancy, 
4. Felicity, 5. Wit, 6. Invention, 7. Tumult, 
8. Slaughter, 9. Gladness; all of them pro< 
perly enrobed and adorned ; and to augment 
their delight, there are several persons pro- 
perly habited, playing on sundry loud instru- 
rents of music, one of which, witha voice as 
loud and as tunable as a treble hautboy, 
chanteth out a Ditty in ‘commendation, of ti 
Merchant-tailors’ Trade, commencing thas, 
Of-all the Professions that ever were nam’d 
The Taylers though slighted, is much to be fam’d: 
For various Invention and Antiquity, 

No Trade with the Taylers compared may be‘ 
For warmth and distinction and Fasiion he doth 
Provide for both Sexes with Silk, Stuff, and Cloth : 
Then do not disdain him or slight him, or flout him, 
Since (if well consider’d) you can’t live without him. 
But let alt due praises (that can be) be made 
‘To honour and dignifie the Taylers trade. 


When Adam and Eve out of Eden were hurl’d, 
‘They were at that time king and queen of the world: 
Yet this royal Couple were forced to play 
The Tuylers, and put themselves in green Array ; 
For Modesty and for Necessity's s3 Back; 
They had Figs for the Belly, and es for the 
And afterward Clothing of Sheep skins they made 
Then judge if a Tayler was not the first Trade, 
‘The oldest Profession ; and they are but Raylers, 
Who scoff and deride men that be Merchant- 
Taylers. 


their 


silver bridle in his left,:and a banner of the | aspect, weaving a lovely dark brown peruke, | targets hung on the tops of the javelins; in 
Lord’ Mayor’s, representing Trafic, in his | curionsly curled, o2 whieh is planted a crown| the rear of them the ensign-bearers ; drums 


right hand. On one of 


the camel-stages four | imperial; she wears a robe of French green| and fifes in front; he then hastens the foins 














figures sit on pedestals, one at each corner, | velvet, pleasantly embroidered with gold, a| and budge-bachelors, together with the gen- 
Fepreseating Diligence, Industry, Ingenuity, | crimson coloured silk and silver mantle, and | tlemen ushers, te Guildhall, where his Lord- 
and Success; on the other camel-stage, in| sitting majestically alone im front, upon the| ship is again saluted by the artillerymen with 
like manner, Mediocrity, Amity, Verity, Variety, | approach aud fixation of my lord mayor, im 
vploattd habited in silk or sarcenet, bear| proves the epportunity, riseth up, and de-|duty. His land attendants pass through the 

emblems and banners, Tye royal|livereth an. oration, of forty-four lines in! gallery or lane.so made, into Guildhall; after 


-|three volleys more, whic concludes their 














‘company repairs to dinner in the 
hail, and the séveral silk-works and trinm 
arc likewise conveyed igtoBlackwell-hall ; and 
the officers aforesaid, and the children that 
sit in the pageants, there 1efresh themselves 
until his Lordship hath dined. At the dinner 
in Guildhall, his Lordship and the guests 
being all seated, the city music begin to touch 
their ‘instruments with very artful fingers. 
Their ears being as well feasted as their pa- 
lates, and a concert lesson or two succeeding, 
‘a sober person with a good voice, grave 
humour, and audible utterance, proper to the 
condition of the times,’ sings a song called 
The Protestants’ Exhortation, the burden 
whereof is, Love one another, and the subject 
against the catholics. The song being ended, 
the musicians play divers new airs, which 
having done, three or four ‘ habit themselves 
according to the humour of‘the song,’ and 
one of them chanteth forth The Plotting Pa- 
pist’s Litany, in ten stanzas, the first of which 
ends with 

Joyntly then wee ’l agree 
To sing a:Litany, 
And let the burden be, 
; Ora pro nobis, 
The Litany concluded, and night approaching, 
the festival terminates.” 

From these specimens the genus of the 
spectacles may be fully appreciated. 

** At the alteration of the style, the Lord 
poy ar show, which had been on the 29th 
of October, was changed to the 9th of No- 
vember. The speeches in the pageants were 
usnally composed by the city Poet, an officer 
of the corporation, with an annual salary, who 
peevians a printed description for the mem- 

rs of the corporation before the day. Settle, 
the last city Poet, wrote the last pamphlet 
intended to describe a Lord Mayor’s Show; 
it was. for Sir Charles Duncombe’s, in 1708, 
but the Prince of Denmark’s death the day 
before, prevented the exhibition. The last 
lord mayor who rode on horseback at his 
mayoralty was Sir Gilbert Heathcote in the 
reign of queen Anne. ; 

** The modern exhibitions, bettered as they 
are by the men in. armour.under Mr. Mar- 
riott’s judicious management, have no pre- 
tension to vie with the grandeur of the 
* London Triumphs,’” 

(To be continued.) 


phs course, as they invariably do, toward the 


sultation as to the propriety of commencing 
operations. This-is the more prudent, as ex- 


stopped by the'nets, they invariably turn off 


sometimes nearly expired before it has been 
possible to fall in with them again. Whether 
the leaders have passed, they easily ascertain 
by their hand-line fishing, and when they 
find this to be the case, they may with safety 
set their nets, 


“THE LITERARY GAZETTE, AND. - 





proach the coast in millions. Shaping their 


south, and not seeing the nets, they run their 
heads into the meshes, which are made large 
enongh for that purpose, but not of a size to 
admit the body. Finding their progress thus 
interrupted, they attempt to recede, and are 
canght by the gills. The fishermen take up 
their nets in the morning, empty them, and 
bring them ashore to be repaired for the 
evening. When they reach the islands, they 
haul up their boats, and prepare the fish for 
hanging on the yells, as they are called, which 
are poles suspended horizontally about six 
feet trom the ground. The heads being cut 
off, and the insides taken out, they are hung 
together in pairs with birch twigs, which the 
men take with them for the purpose. The 
fish ought not to touch each other, as they are 
apt in that case to turn-black, and are not so 
saleable. In this manner, and without any 
other preparation, is nearly the whole of the 
astonishing quantity of fish which is taken at 
Lofoden cured, owing entirely to the great 
dryness and purity of the atmosphere in these 
latitudes. A fish once dried in the air in this 
manner will keep good for several years; 
and in order to insure this, a law of great 
importance to the fishery forbids, under se- 
vere penalties, the taking down the fish from 
the yells before the 14th of June, when they 
are supposed to be thoroughly dried. Pre- 
vious to this, the agent of the bishop of the 
Nordiands and Finmark, who generally farms 
his tithes, goes round: and ascertains the 
quantity on each yell. 

“The regulations during the are 


are allowed to stand as long as possible, to 
produce the more clear oil. This, which is 
called blank tran, or white oil, exudes from 
the liver by its own pressure, and is the most 
valuable. The livers are afterwards boiled 
up in large caldrons, kept constantly stirring, 
and the oil, as it rises, is skimmed off and 
barrelled. The oil thus obtained is called 
bruun tran, or brown oil, and does not fetch 
in general so good a price as the former, 
Five hundred cod livers are reckoned to make 
a barrel of oil of thirty-six gallons: and it 
must certainly appear very singular, that the 
whole of the great quantity of oil exported 
yearly from Norway, amounting to at least 
30,000 barrels, with the exception of a very 
trifling quantity derived from the accidental 
capture of a finner, should be produced trom 
the liver of so small a fish as the cod. This 
oil is sent partly to Bremen and Flensburg, 
but principally to Holland, where it is used 
in the preparation of leather.- 

«¢ Besides the stock and split fish, there is 
also another manner of curing the fish at the 
Lofodens, in which a great deal of business 
is done, by merely laying them on the rocks 
to dry, when they are called klip fisk, or rock 
fish.- - - - The fishing season seldom lasts 
longer than seven or eight weeks, when the 
shoal has all past to the southward.” - - - 

It is calculated that 700,000 cod are taken 
in that period, to the value of at least 160,C001. 
The principal markets for them are Naples, 
Trieste, Ancona, Antwerp, and Barcelona. 
Very few Fins or Laplanders engage in this 
traffic ; their habits are more ¢errestrial, as 





few and simple: when a sufficient number of 
boats have arrived, the fishermen hold a con- 


rience has taught them, that if the first 
sh, or leaders of the shoal, be frightened or 


to one side, but not back ; and the season has 


They next proceed to choose 
an admiral, to whom. all disputes, arising 
chiefly from encroaching on each other’s fish- 





BROOKE’S TRAVELS TO THE NORTH CAPE. 


LeavinG that remarkable inbabitant of the| one of the merchants of the Lofodens, re- 
earth (the Lemming, relating to which our| siding near the place where the fishery is 
last paper condensed the intormation,) we| carried on. If possible, all the cod taken are 
return again to the water, to copy the au-|hung-up for rund fisk, round or whole fish, in 


thor’s very intelligent description of the 
Fisheries to which almost every country in 
Enrope is indebted for supplies : 

“The fishing season commences the be- 
ginning of February, when the boats from 
Helgeland, Nordland, and Finmark, assemble 
at the —Lofoden islands. In order to give to 
every one.a fair opportunity, and as it is 
pretty. well-known what number will repair 
to each ver, or island, no nets are allowed to 
be set until two-thirds of the fishermen ex- 
pected are arrived, and have declared it time 
to commence. Previous to this, however, ‘or 
at any time of the year, fishing with lines is 

tted.. The fish are as regular. as the 
fishermen in their approach to the coast. The 
greatest proportion of them are caught in 
nets, placed perpendicularly in the sea, at 
the depth of 50, 100, and 150 fathoms, ac- 
cording to the banks. The nets being set in 
this direction in the evening, the fish ap- 


ing ground, are referred ; and if this be in- 
sufficient, the matter is generally settled by 


other words stock fish, this kind bringing the 
best price; and it is only toward the end of 
the season, when the weather is becoming too 
mild to harden or dry a fish whole, that it is 
slit open, the back bone taken ont, and then 
hung up to dry, when it is called rotskier, or 
splitfish. The heads that are cut off are not 
thrown away, but are carefully made up into 
bunches, hung up in like manner to dry, and 
then taken home, where ‘they are kept as 
food for the cattle during the winter, being 
boiled up for them in the manner already 
mentioned. The roes are also taken out, 
packed in barrels with layers of salt between 
them, and sent to: the place of exportation, 
chiefly Bergen ; whence they are shipped to 
ports in France, generally within the Straits, 
where they are used ‘as bait for fishing. At 
the close: of the season, such roes as are too 
soft for salting, are kept also for the cattle. 





ppears from a very interesting account ofa 
visit paid to one of their wandering families 
by Captain Brooke: ' 

‘‘Mr. Lenning, my landlord, having re- 
ceived intelligence, that the Laplanders with 
their rein-deer had approached within the 
distance of about a mile from Fugleness, and 
that they would remain for a few days in that 
part of the mountains; [ was anxious to avail 
myself of this opportunity of seeing them. 
Accompanied by Madame Lenning and her 
husband, after half an hour’s walk, we found 
the tent; andits owner, Per Mathison Sahra, 
sitting at the entrance catting a birch twig. 
Though well acquainted with Mr. Lenning, 
who spoke his language perfectly, he re- 
ceived us with the most perfect indifference, 
showing no disposition to welcome us, or be- 
traying any emotion whatever. Inside the 
tent, into which we crept, we found his wite 
busy in preparing the utensils for,milking the 
deer and making the cheese. As the herd 
was some miles distant in the mountains, and 
would consequently take a considerable time 
in returning to the evening fold, I ocenpied 
myself with inspecting the whole of a Lap- 
lander’s household economy, which was ex- 
tremely curious. 

‘* Per Mathisén had pitched his tent at the 
extremity of a valley between the mountains, 
which sloped gradually down to the sea shore 
at Fugleness, and whence a fine view was 
obtained of that part of the ocean inclosed by 
the surrounding istands. Marit Martins Dat- 
ter, the name of Per Mathisin’s wife, mean- 
ing literally Marit the daughter of Martin, 
was short in stature, not exceeding in height 
four feet nine inches, and of a brown com- 
plexion, which seemed more the result of 
habitual dirt, living constantly surrounded by 
smoke, and exposure to the weather at all 
seasons of the year, than of nature, as the 


colour of her eyes and hair did not deuote a 





The livers are taken home in barrels, which 


natural darkness of the skin. She had on her 
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of. dirty, white, walmal cloth, 
girt round a belt, to which was suspended 
asmall knife. She had laid aside every part of 
her winter dress, and her komagers, or shoes, 
were of strong leather, forming a peak at the 
toes. On her head she wore a high cap, made 
of cloth, and in p=zrt of bits of coloured 
calico.. This cap is peculiar to Norwegian 
Lapland, and is rather elegant in its shape. 
-+- Though wild and uncouth, yet her man- 
ners did not betray any of the surliness so 
icnous in her husband. The latter was 
dressed in rein-deer fawn skins, which being 
thin and pliable, and made to sit loose, were 
not so likely to incommode the wearer from 
their too great warmth. His family con- 
sisted of a wife and child; and a Laplander, 
who, being poor, and haVing no deer of his 
own, acted in the capacity of a servant, and 
had the principal care of the herd, attending 
them by night as well as day. He was then 
absent, driving them te the tent to be milked. 
With him were another Laplander and his 
wife, who also lived in the tent with the 
former. This man seemed to be a kind of 
partner of Per Mathison. Their deer were 
mixed in common together, though the su- 
perior number belonging to the latter evi- 
dently constituted him the head of the family ; 
which it was easy to perceive from his idle- 
ness and inactivity, mixed with a kind of a 
gruff independence, that bespoke a laird of 
the mountains. He had been in the habit, for 
the last two summers, of repairing with his 
herd of deer to the mountains of Whale 
Island from the neighbouring country of 
Koutokeino, a distance of more than 200 miles 
in the interior of Norwegian Lapland. Here 
he remained: between two and three months ; 
and, before the approach of winter, again re- 
turned to his native forests. The whole num- 
ber of deer on the island was about 4000, 
which in like manner were only visitants 
during the summer. 

“ After the expiration of about two hours, 
the distant barking of the dogs indicated the 
coming of the deer, which we at last discerned 
winding slowly along the mountains at. the 
distance of near a mile, presenting only the 
appearance of.a black moving mass blending 
with the dark sides of the mountains. They 
now approached the fold, which was a large 
space, that had been cleared of the brush 
wood, and inclosed by branches of the dwarf 
birch and aspen, stuck around to prevent the 
deer from straying. As the herd came up to 
it, the deer made frequent snortings, and a 
loud crackling was heard, produced by their 
hoofs striking against each other. These ani- 
mals, which are endued with an exquisite 
sense of smelling, soon perceived there were 
strangers near; and our appearance, so dif- 
ferent from the dress of the Laplanders to 
which they had been accustomed, alarmed 
them to such a degree; that it was necessar 
for us to retire till they -had entered the fold. 
After some difficulty, the whole of the herd 
were at length collected within the cirele ; 
and the women, bringing their bowls from 
the tent, began the operation of milking, 
which, as some hundreds of deer were as- 
sembled, was likely to take up a considerable 
time. In this both the women and men 
were busily employed. Before each deer was 
milked, a cord with a noose was thrown round 
the horas, by which it was secured and kept 
steady. The Laplanders are in general ex- 
tremely expert at this; and it wassurprising 
to see the exactness with which the noose 
Was threwa froma considerable distance, 





hardly ever failing to light upon the horns of 
the deer for which it was intended, though 
in the thickest of the herd. The cord for this 
purpose was made of the fibres of the birch 
very neatly plaited together, and excéedingly 
strong. During the short time the! animal 
was milking, this cord was either held by one 
of the women, or made fast to a birch shrub; 
some of the thickest having been stripped 
of their leaves, and left standing for this 
purpose. Many ot the deer, instead of being 
tractable as I had previously imagined, were 
very refractory, frequently even throwing the 
women down, and butting at them with their 
horns. The latter seemed very little to mind 
this: but, strong as the Laplanders are, they 
appeared to have little power over one of 
these animals; for, when it had the cord 
round its horns, and refused to be milked, it 
dragged the holder with ease round the fold. 
The quantity of milk that each deer gave 
hardly exceeded a tea-cup full; but it was 
extremely luscious, of a fine aromatic fla- 
vour, and excelling cream in richness, Of 
this we eagerly partook after we had per- 
mission, which, however, Per Mathisén did 
not seem at first very willing to grant ; but 
his sullen nature »was soon softened by the 
brandy, which we had brought for the pur- 
pose, and of which the females partook, 
though with some moderation. The whole of 
them, however, on drinking it, made strange 
wry faces on account of its strength: not 
that this diminished their desire for it; on 
the contrary, after emptying each glass to the 
very last drop, they smacked their lips with 
signs of the greatest satisfaction, begging im- 
mediately for an additional quantity. 

“‘In the middle of the herd of deer, sus- 
pended to the branches of a low birch, was a 
child about a year old, enclosed in a kind of 
cradle, or rather case covered with leather, 
with a coarse piece of linen cloth attached to 
it, to protect the infant from the heat of the 
sun, and from the musquitoes. When the 
child began to cry, the cradle was swung 
backwards and forwards, having the same 
effect as rocking. The Laplanders, when 
they have occasion to go any distance from 
their tents, frequently for safety leave their 
children thus suspended on a tree, by which 
they are secured from the attack of any 
ravenous animal, that might happen to ap- 
proach. 

“ It was already past midnight-before the 
whole of the herd was milked. The sun had 
left the heavens abont an hour, but a deep 
orange tint on the verge of the horizon showed 
that it was not far below it. The deer were 
atlength turned out from the fold, and spread- 
ing themselves along the sides of the monn- 
tains, were quickly lost to our view. The 
Laplanders now collecting the milk they had 
obtained, which amounted to a considerable 
quantity, proceeded with it toward the tent, 
giving us an invitation tosupper. Having 
accepted it,.we crept in, and seated ourselves 
on rein-decr skins, which were strewed on 
the ground. The business of making the 
cheese now commenced ; and Marit Martins 
Datter, emptying the milk from the bowls 
into a large iron pot, placed it over a fire, 
which she had made in the centre of the tent, 
andthe smoke of which annoyed us more 
than any thing. Every corner was filled with 
it, and it caused the tears to stream plenti- 
fully from our eyes. The only outlet it had 
was an opening at the top of the tent; and 
in order to withstand it in some measure, we 


and 

breathe more freely. The milk, after remain- 
ing a Short time on the assumed the 
consistence of enrd; and being taken off, 
was placed in small moulds made of beech 
wood, and pressed together. The number of 
cheeses thus made amounted to about eight, 
of the size of a common plate, and barely an 
inch in thickness. 

“ The whey and curds that remained were 
for oursupper ; which we commenced, though 
the dirty habits of both the men and women 
very much diminished my appetite. Marit 
Rasmus Datter, the wife of the other Lap- 
lander, eagerly licked with her tongue the 
bottoms of the bowls that had contained the 
milk. Fingers were here the only knives 
and forks; andthe whole party, dipping their 
hands into the pot, grasped the curds, which 
were greedily conveyed to their mouths. 
Having previously drunk plentifully of the 
milk, I felt no inclination to join with them 
in their repast, and amused myself by ob- 
serving their countenances and proceedings. 
After the supper was finished, and the bowls 
and other utensils removed to a corner of the 
tent, fresh wood, to my great mortification, 
was placed on the fire, which, being green, 
again enveloped us in smoke. On its burn- 
ing up, the flames reached the cheeses, which 
had been made some time before, and were 
placed on a board directly over the fire, in 
order that the smoke might harden them, 
Their richness and the heat caused large 
drops of oil to trickle from them, which were 
licked off by the men with an evident relish. 
The whole group was certainly a curions one, 
Opposite us, around the fire, were the un- 
couth figures of the Laplanders, squatting on 
their haunches, as is their constant custom. 
In one corner were two children asleep in 
deer skins; and more.than twenty small 
dogs were also taking their repose about us. 
[t was'soon time for the men to commence 
their nightly employment of watching the 
deer: and accordingly one of them left the 
tent. On making a signal, about half the 
dogs, whose turn it was to commence the 
watch, started suddenly up, and followed 
their master to the mountains. I was greatly 
surprised to find the rest take no notice of 
the summons, and remain quietly stretched 
on the deer skins, well aware, singular as it 
may seem, that it was not their tarn, 

“The morning was now pretty far ad- 
vanced ; the Laplanders, who remained within 
the tent, prepared to go to sleep; and ac- 
cordingly, taking our departure, we walked. 
back to Fugleness, well amused with the ex. 
cursion.” - - - 

To this long cxtract ourarrangements suffer 
us to add very little. Referring to other ob- 
jects of curiosity, we learn from ‘the inhabi- 
tants, ‘‘ with respect to the northern lights, 
nordlys, they had frequently heard the noise, 
that sometimes attended them, which they 
described as like that.of a rushing wind, At 
Hammerfest they said‘they were at times so 
violent, and descended so low, that it would 
appear almost possible to touch them, - - - 

‘The puffin, or Greenland parrot,. called 
in Norwegian lund, breeds here (Carlsée) in’ 
great numbers. The manner of catching them 
is curious, being by means of small dogs 
trained to the sport. The puffins sitting 
together in prodigious numbers in the deep 
holes and clefts of the highest rocks, one of 
these dogs is sent in, which seiz*s the first 
by its wing. This, to prevent its being carried 





lay down flat, by which we were’ enabled to 


away, lays hold with its strong beak of the 
bird next to it, which ip Hike manner seizes 
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. Thig isa Hel to Dr. Henderson's story 

Badin Icelandic travels : 
«¢ In the vicinity of the North Cape,’ says 

the Doetor, ‘ where the precipices are almos 


e Labia, “ey forming the last in the 


other by the tail, the weakest descends first 
while th 
, 


row. en e whole number, till the 
foremost has reached their prey. A signal is 
then given, on which the uppermost fox pulls 
with all his might, and the rest assist him as 
ean with their feet against the 
rocks; inthis manner they proceed from rock 
te rock, until they have provided themselves 


well as th 


with a sufficient supply. 


Far be it from us to question the facts 
stated by veracious travellers, who certainly 
see strange sights. Well do we know that 
honest assertions have been disbelieved 
their truth. Poor Bruce died 
almost a martyr to the me reset upon 
him tatiotis on hit ssinian state- 

repens have nevertheless been almost 
confirmed by later authorities since 
Saami We shall not, thereiore, hastily 
the tales of: puffin-catching in strings, 
ee peadalatory, with an ancient 
whi Ve please our younger 
days. twas of a gentleman so notorious! 
to exa Sion, that his recta | 

was instructeil to check him by a jog, when- 
ever he found him lapsing into too wide an 
indulgence of his propensity. One day he 
war telling of a fox which he had seen witha 
long lve ae a ey pe sues 
the:company, atleast a mile iu tength. John 
caaster a jog.‘ Well,” said he, ‘it 

be quite so much, but I am sure it 
was half'a mile;’’—(another jog)—* or if not, 
been a quarter”’—(jog again.) 
“Tl bed ifit was not a hundred yards 
%-—(another jog.) “* Fifty” —(jog again. ) 
‘poor gentleman could bear it no more, 


ting up, he exclaimed, ‘¢ D—— ye, 
gourtecel will elt my fox have no tail at 
all! 


: 


till time proved 
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ite 


his 
Pright not 


With this, lest our ¢ale should be thought 
as as the fox's, we close 
the volume, which is not only (with the ex- 
eeption of the first third) very interesting, 
@successor not inferior for the 


cation of readers of every taste. 


and dangerous. 


please: 


posals.”” 
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mestic; and he tells us very naively, 


and wine are increased.” 


the book : 


nonce. 


On Tuesday, ai 


the corner of my bag; and taking the two- 





Narrative Wf the Life and Travels of Serjeant 


oan. Written by himself. 12mo. pp. 301. 
+ Edinburgh, .D. Brawo. Glasgow, Chal- 
mets & Collins, London, Kuight & Lacey. 


Saas mone ant eo wrewe ae 
cieties are ice of publishing, wit 
the view ‘of inculcatin »aecien ry religions 
wpon. the genevation and 

Bo vp non people. We wish we 
performance was as praise- 

as the motive; but justice forbids 


this we are conipelled to sq 
phat we contider ant B——'s wesealtis 





t, in returning me my last twopence 
in the ‘change for the meal. 


thonght struck me that this might be: the 
hand of Divine Providence, in giving me that 
mite out of the miller's abundance, to supply 
my present wants ; but [ stood ang argued 
with myself long before I could persuade my- 





to be not only Py but prejudicial 
t is the real or fictitious 
biography of a person born of poor parents| yet certainly there was a blessing in 
in ** county of Tweedale,” and reared ac-J shil.ing, for | have never wanted one sinee, 
cording to the religions habits of the lowest| and I may say my hardships were at @ close 
ranks of the Scottish population. The style , 
is almost ludicrous,—for instance, the author 
goes at ten years of age.to he errand-bey to 
t|}a Mrs. C—, whom he has the good luck to 
entirely covered with varieus species of sea- 
fowl, the foxes proceed on their predatory 
expeditions in company ; and previous to the 
commencement of their operations, they hold 
a kind of mock fight upon the rocks, in order 
to determine their relative strength. When|to put me in a way to do fur myself. 
this has been fairly ascertained, they advance 
to the brink of the precipice, and, taking each 


“In a few weeks after, she sent. for my 
mother, and told her she intended to make a 
man of me, if we both lived, meaning to give 


My 
parents were highly gratified with these pro- 


Not being made a man of so certainly as 
these hopes hold out, his next service is in a 
family where they starve their miserable do- 


** Notwithstanding my very straitened cir- 
cumstances, I found: ways and means, upon 
the winter Sabbath evenings, to spare a half- 
penny for a candle, that I might be able to 
read Mr. Boston’s Fourfold State, to which I 
had taken a great liking. I delighted parti-| diligence ; last summer above 700 workmen 
cularly to read aud meditate on the Fourth 
State, where the happiness of saints in a 
future world is described; and the expres- 
sion, ‘ they shall hunger no more,’ had in it 
an emphasis (though E fear somewhat of a}communicated to the public, either by the 
carnal kind) that put more joy into my heart 
than worldly men can have when their corn 


There is no great harm, though much folly 
in this surt of jesting with Scripture ; but the 
following is so decidedly hostile to evety 
sound and good principle, that it is enough 
to draw down unmitigated condemaation on 


* During the time I was thus exposed to 
many hardships, there is one thing I must 
not omit, which is'as follows :—I was rather | you, and tollow me past the house of M, Ars 
worse off, both for money and provisions, 
than I had been for a long time.—No meal 
was to be had in Darnick, and I went to 
Melrose on Monday morning for-a supply ; 
but the scarcity was so _— that I could find 

tter working all the 
morning, I again went to Melrose, though I 
was scarcely able to reach it, through weak- 
ness, and succeeded in getting a quarter 
stone at one shilling and fourpence ; and all 
the money I had in the world, after paying 
this, was twopence. When I was on my way 
home, walking along the Tweed, I took many 
a wishful fouk at my scanty store of meal in 


pence out of my pocket, I said to myself, 
‘This is all the’ money and meal I have to 
support me till I get my web finished, and 
the price returned trom Edinburgh ;' but, to 
my utter astonishment, I pulted out a shilling 
along with it! The joy of seeing the shilling, 
and the unaccountable way of its coming 
there, tilted me alternately with pleasure and 
pain; but, after recovering from my ecstasy 
a little, it occurred to my mind, that 1 must 


, have got it from the miller, through some 
Tuts is one ve not well-meant books which | oversi 


self te go home and make my supper, of 


which I stood in mneh need. Though 1 dare 
not say | was right in thus returning home, 


from that date.’ 

Thus we find Providence represented gy 
favouring dishonesty, and the yery date of a 
rascally theft laid down as the foundation of 
a religious man’s pean: However good 
the intentions of the publishers of such works 
may be, no future reflections or details of 
inculpable conduct'can purge this original 


me an education for a genteel business, and| stain, which is alike detestable as precept 


and odions as example. 





ARTS AND SCIENCES. 
ACCOUNT OF THE LATEST RESULTS OF THE 
EXCAVATIONS AT POMPEII, 

Extracted from a Letter addressed to Mr. Privy 
Counsellor Creuzer, in Heidelberg. 

: Naples, March 8, 1823. 
You will probably not be sorry to hear somes 
thing about Pompeii. The government canses 
the excavations to be continued with great 


were constantly employed: and these exer. 

tions were rewarded by brilliant suceess, 
Respecting the latest discoveries made, 

about eight months ago, nothing has yet been 


press or by means of copper-plates: the last 
plan of Pompeii published here inthe Stam 
peria delia Guerra, is of the year 1821, and 
contains but little more than the reduced 

which Reichard has annexed to his ‘* Gaide 
des Voyagewrs en Italie, 1819;” or that in 
Sir W. Gell’s Pompeiana, both of which are 
far better and more accurate than one of 
about the same size in Romanelli’s Viaggios 
Pompej, Pesto, Ercolano et Pozzuoli, Nap. 
1817. Lay one of the plans, reversed; hefore 


rius Diomedes, through the street of the 
tombs, to the Via Consularis, through the 
gate, and the first closely built,part of the 
city, to the Foram, which, to distinguish it 
from the Foro Nundinario, lying further below, 
near the theatres, is called Foro Civile. The 
two entrances lead right and Jett, past the 
temple of Jupiter, which is, as it were, the 
head of the whole oblong of the foram, Qn 
the right, passing through the row of columns, 
which here, as well as opposite, regularly 
surrounds the forum, you. come to the temple 
of Venus, which was excavated in, 1817, and 
where, besides many paintings, and fragments 
of statues of Veuns, there was found the 
beautiful hermaphrodite statue, now in the 
Museum de’ Studii, Next the temple of 
Venus is the Basilica, which bonnds the other 
part of the tight side of the Fornm ; on the 
short side of which, opposite the temple of Ju- 
piter, there are many pedestals of monninents, 
which the grateful Pompeians had erected 
here, but of the sculpture of which hardly auy 
thing remains, Behind these, the end of the 
Forum is closed by. three little temples or 
chapels, (built, like all the rest, of brick,) the 
use of which has not yet heen discovered. 


T resolved, | These three sides of the Forum were | eget 4 
theréfore, to go back and return the man his | cleared as far back as 1817; but of the 
shilling, hungry and weary as I was: but a 


other 
long side on the left, only the row of bases 
of columns, with a little saceHium 
adjoiuing, in which stends an altar of white 
warble, having a bas relief representing the 
sacrifice of an ox, (Gell, Pompeiana, pl, 62.) 
The exeavation was therefore continued i 
below this sacellum, where a wall, with a 
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i the columns, annonnced the 
existence of some Considerable edifice. The 
result was the discoyery of a large oblong 
pailding, or father ‘the site of it, and the 
west part of its columns and walls. The 
was the side turned towards the Fo- 

rum, apposite to the Basilica; in the middle 
of ita parallelogram, ‘formed by eighteep 
colimns on each of the longest sides, and 
sit ‘on each of the shortest, contained a 
large reservoir for water: opposite the en- 





In the middle of the back wall of the covered 

passage, there was a square niche, in which 

was a draped female statne, of pretty good 

workmanship: a handsome matron, with an 

ample cloak drawn over the head ; and on 

the pedestal the inscription— 

EVMACHIZ.L.F. 
SACERD. PUB. 

FVLLONES . 


length of the building (exclusive of the 
Te ie the Forum) is 185 fect, the 
breadth 120, Paris measure. The heicht of 
the statue, exclusive of plinth and pedestal) 
five feet. I will not, however, warrant. the 
correctness of these measnfes, as I did not 
take them myself, but have copied them from 
a book published last year on the occaston of 





trance were three niches, that in the centre 
being the largest ; the external inclosure was 
a covered passage, with windows towards 
the inner portico; the main entrance was 
from the Fornm; a second smaller one, on the 
south side, from a bye street, into the covered 
hall opposite the fagade. Over these two 
entrances there were inscriptions, the first of 
which is broken in pieces, but the other en- 
tire. They seem to be both the same, and the 
one that is complete is as follows : 


EVYMACHIA.L.F.SACERD. PVB. NOMINE. SUO. ET. 
M.NVMISTRI. FROSNTONIS. FILI. CHALCIDICVM. 
CRYPTAM. PORTICVS. 

CONCORDIZ . AVGVSTZ. PIETATI. SVA. PEQVNIA. 
PECIT: EADEMQUE. DEDICAVIT. 


JOUBNAL OF THE BELLES LETTRES. 

aati al of the Res Es ey is France, 
n his. new career rt, Mr. Lewis a rs; 
as far ash ie ; 
to excel; but he must add other qnalis 
ties, thongh slight Drawings of this kind 
should have more of spirit and decision in 
the tonch, with less of detail in their back+ 
grounds ; indeed they should have nope of 
the latter, unless more, were done to the 
figure. But the regulations of the Academy 
insist (very injudiciously, in. onr ‘opinion,) 
pan this filling up. Has the Drawing of 

r 





this discovery: Del Calcidico e della Crypta 
di Eumachia, scavati nel foro di Pompeja, 
l'anno 1822. Di Guglielmo Bechi. Tenente 
aggiunto allo stato maggiore, 4to. with six 
plates. ‘The author endeavours to prove that 
the Chalcidicum was the hall or chamber of 
eighteen columns, towards the forum; and 
that by the Crypta is meant the covered pas- 
sage with windows, running round the inner 
portico, and intended for people to walk in, 
The inscription on the statue, he thinks, proves 
that Enmachia had either let or given the 
great reservoir (Implavium) in the middle of 
the innér portico, (in which wash stones were 
fonnd, of the same size and shape as those 
still used in Italy,) for the use of the wool- 
washers, and that the statue was erected out 
of gratitude by the company. 





: FINE 

THE ROYAL ACADEMY. 

78. Portrait of His Royal HigWness the | 
Duke of York ; painted by desire of the Com- 
mon Council the town of Liverpool for 
their Town Mall. T. Phillips, R.A.—We had 
no intention of letting our brief notice of this 
attractive portrait pass withont further re- 
mark ; neither the subject nor the talents of 
the Artist’ would warrant such a slight. Some 
pictures, like some characters, improve upon 
acquaintance : it has been most decidedly so 
in the present instance, and we may con- 
gratulate the'town of Liverpool on possess- 
ing in this Portrait a work of art, alike cre- 


ARTS. 
ort, and none more than a Portrait, in the 
chool of Painting; of Sir William Knighton, 

by the President: yet how would this fine 

example of a chaste, unaffected, and simple 
style of painting fare, if hung between Tur- 
ner’s Landscape and Phillips’ Duke of York? 

$32. Defeat of Turks under the command 
of Ali Pacha (in his attack on the Republic 
of Suli,) by the Suliotes, in the Defile of 

Klissura, D. Dighton.—It would be doing 

| great injustice to the talents of Mr. Dighton, 

were we to affirm, that where a bit of mis- 
chief was going forward he did not show him- 
self most expert. It is not in the levity of 





ditable tq its loyalty and to its taste.’ The 
attitude’ of His Royal Highness is judiciously 
choséa, being at once dignified and easy, com- 
manding and natural. We do not, however, 
think the coronation robes altogethet the best 
suited to set off the person, or the best calcu- 
lated for the picturesque}; yet Mr. Phillips 
has skilfully ¢Ontrived the accessories, and 
more especially the background, to relieve 
and contrast the mass of rich materials which 
would otherwise load the portrait. It may 
be supposed, from some expressions that have 
eseaped us concerning gorgeous colouring, 
that we have an abstract ebjection to the 
splendid ; but this is not the case. We admire 
itin a picture like this, where a sombre colour 
rb yg § would tvieed out of place. The 

is, that the use of meretricious colouring 
and fobced effect seems chiefly to have grown 
out of the want of a proper 
they have 


been put upon contending against 

gold margins and! bed sitentions by, wo | ps avn 
In proof of this, 
d advantageously, 


they could bring into play. 
let a saber peti pag 


and “ mark how a pl would tell,” 


142. Portrait of g Gentleman. Sir H. Rae- 

» R.A.—Thig is the plain tale we would 
adduee; and there are many others of the 
same character speaking to the same pur- 


out of ce and light 
in which ty sebibit the works Of Artists ; and 
e 


remark that we say so, fur we rather dis- 
| approve of the superabundance of this sort of 
| criticism, which prevails in almost every qnar- 
| ter where Art is the object; and the trath is, 





3st 


delity of resemblance goes, a 


Wilkie, in ong preceding paragraph, a 


background? We think not ;—at any rate only 


an apology for one, and the Sketrh is the 
better for it.* 
567. Portrait of His Royal H 38 the 
Duke of Sussex is a characteristic likeness 
of His Royal Highness, and does credit to 
the pencil of Mr. Lonsdale, There has been 
a grand fracas, we hear, ahout a Member of 
oe Royal Family being hung out of the great 
oom, 
495, 496, 500, 501, 506, 509; Enamels, by 
H. Bone, R.A.— Among these attractive and 
imperishable works, the Madona, after Carlo 
Dolce; Countess Dysart, after Sir Joshua 
Reynolds ; St. John, after the game; with 
the Portrait of the Duke of Wellington, after 
Sir T. Lawrence, are the moat conspicnons. 
The last-mentioned is one of the most de« 
cided likenesses that was ever painted. ‘ This 
Hero, in oil, at Mr. Colnaghi’s, is, we may 
olmert say, the only likeness we have ever seen 
of him. 
621. Duncan Gray (Enamel,) after the Ori- 
ginal by D. Wilkie, is a.very successful enpy, 
by G. Aluss, of one of Mr. Wilkie’s most pleas+ 
ing pictures, ¥ 
518. The Gauls, tnder the command of 
Brennus, destroyed in their attempt to plun- 
der the Temple of A polloat Delphi. G.Jones,A. 
—A highly poetical effusion, and well caleu- 
lated for a large picture, 
497 & 508. R. Westall, R A.—Two. pleas: 
ing varieties from his very pleasing pencil. 
553. View on the Road to Tuuhridge Wells: 
P. Nasmyth.—The works of this, Artist are 
well known for the spirit aud character of 
pencilling by which they ave distinguished ; 
and we are sorry to find his only picture (an 
excellent one) placed so indifferently: But 
every thing is good or bad by comparison ; 
and the adjoining Library exhibits such'a dis- 


| we have seen few instances where deeds of| play of badly-situated productions, that we 


| 


| plunder, banditti scenery, and mountain rob- 
\ bers were subjects of the pencil, better de- 
| scribed’ npon canvas. They rank with the 
vivid and appalling descriptions of the Author 

| of Waverley; nor is the execution inferior 
to the spirit and character of the agents cm- 
ployed in the ferocious warfare. 
519. Study in Chalks.— Portrait of a Gen- 
tleman in the character of a Dutch Farmer. 
D. Wilkie, R.A.—Among the varieties of the 
Antique Academy, this Drawing is highly 


character. 


without them. 


conspicuous for the spirit of its execution, 
but still more for the character and stamp of| Drawings, without. advan 
truth it so eminently possesses. We scarcely 
know whether more to compliment the Painter | future ; as it is, nothing can be worse. 
on his-talents, or the Gentleman on his per- 
sonation: he not only looks, but stands the 
Fouches of nature like this are 
worth all the finish that labour can produce 


§29. Portrait of Captain Franklin, R.N. 
G Lewis.—This- Artist has. been some time 
known to the pnblic by his exquisite Draw-- 


are sure it must have been painful ever to the 
hangers themselves to consent to the she : 
thongh the Artists werc indifferent to th 

fame, and would rather be hanged any where 


than notbe hung at all. Independeritly of this, 
no small portion of Exhibition aie world 


have been glad to share in the ttainment 
which a better view ‘of IM. WitheHngton’s 
John Gilpin would, we are ‘asstited; Wave 
afforded them. But as we have ob- 
served, the disposition of Paintings ‘in ‘this 
Room hurts the effect of the an 
to the pieces 
in oil. We hope the evil be remedied 
Among the onut-of-place Pictures here, 
are Portraits of the Marquis of Anglesca 
and the Hon, Sir Charles yaeth; kc. &c, 
T. C. Thompson ; Portrait of the Right Hon. 
Lady Agnes Buller, J. ait Christ 
institating the Sacrament. The first of these, 








ings of Views, &c., and especially | } 
which were made to illustrate the Bibliomania 








by those 


ntl cra ot fe Ran, Nae 


-' a background, 
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excellent as portraits; the second, a lady 
. in romance, executed withgrest talent ; and 
— a clever picture but for the coun- 
ance. 





A meeting of Artists, we are informed, 
took place on Wednesday evening at the 
Freemasons’ Tavern, to consider of the pro- 
pay of an extensive range of Ex- 

Rooms, for the display and sale of 
Modern Works of Art during the fashionable 
season. A Society was formed, and resolin- 
tions were declaratory of their deter- 
mination to be conducted upon simple and 
liberal principles—equally open to Painters, 
Sculptors, Architects, and Engravers, and 
disclaiming all interference with the existing 
establishments, which are so inefficient to 
the advancing state of Art and the increasing 
number of its Professors. The site is partly 
decided on, and the. building intended to be 
ready for opening early in April. Another 
General Meeting is appointed to take place 
at the close of next week ; and a Committee 
has in the meantime been nominated. 





EXHIBITION OF DRAWINGS BY BRITISH 
ARTISTS, SOHO-SQUARE. 

Aw addition has been made by Mr. Cooke to 
this varied and attractive Exhibition, of two 
very splendid Drawings, by T. M. W. Tur- 
ner, R.A., in which the Artist has depicted, 
with his usual ability, the powerful and sub- 
lime effect of a ys pig ied contrasted with 
the quiet serenity of a Calm. In the latter, 
every admissible glowing and golden tint is 
introduced with at skill; but the chaotic 
and destructive character of the former is, 
we think, hurt by the interference of vivid 
colours. How far a sudden burst of sunshine 
might light.up a scene like this, and, as if in 
mockery to misery, tinge it with the gaudy 
hues of a fairy vision,;we are not prepared 
to say; but the shapes of destruction are 
there, and still there also is all the warmth 
and luxury of delightful atmosphere and sky. 
The lovers of the Fine Arts will receive an 
additional gratification in seeing these further 
efforts of Mr. Turner’s pencil, in addition to 


a Collection already interesting from its talent bound to declarein our turn, that the Academy 


and diversity of subject. 





THE GALLERY OF RAPHAEL. 








these perfe 


originals are vanishi 


With indeta zeal, and at great per- 


long ears to compensate for the want of eyes. 


noble conceptions of Raphael, painted | Canvas as in the abominations of the Modern 
o in the Vatican, have long been going Correggio. David’s Coronation rises inesteem 
to decay. From time to time the at the view. The most absurd anomalies ; 
of the Arts have been gratified by combinations that would disgrace the infancy 
partial transcripts of these grand works ;|0f the Art and its rudest medleys; naked 
agen the present design was completed, we forms rendered odious and indecent by bad 
believe, no entire copy of them has ever ex- | Paiating: such constitute the merits of this 
isted.. .We are therefore deeply indebted to shameful and shamefally bepuffed Exhibition. 
the Artist, M, J. C. De Meuiemeester, for We know of no visitors for whom it is fit, 
ct copies of the whole series, | except the Agents of the Society for the Sup- 

fifty-two in number ; and.the more so, as the | Pression of Vice; and we have only to add, 
ng from the damp walls, that a more indelicate, nasty, impudent, 


with a certainty of being at no very distant |tfumpery show, was never offered to a British 
period altogether lost. public. 


cause there is nothing which the Painter did 
not dare to attempt, At first sight, however, 
we do not feel all their beauty and force ; 
nay, speaking from our own sensations, there 
are many parts which absolutely offend. But 
when we continue to contemplate these pic- 
tures; when we insulate figures, draperies, 
pieces of landscape, single features, our won- 
der and admiration go on enlarging and aug- 
menting, till:we are rapt in astonishment 
at their sublimity, and at the stupendous 
powers of mind which could produce them. 

Were we to enter upon details, we should 
fill our Gazette with a single critique, and 
leave much more unsaid. We shall therefore 
content ourselves with recommending this 
Gallery to public notice; thongh it is cal- 
culated for popular curiosity. To Students 


it is needless to say, that every subject is a 
School of Art. 





THE MODERN CORREGGIO. 
Havine just done justice to one foreign 
Artist, we cross Pall Mall to do equal justice 
to another, to wit, “ Signor Reina, surnamed 
(see his Advertisements) the Modern Cor- 
reggio ”’!!! The ancient Correggio, with 
whose works we are acquainted, was a clever 
person, who flourished at the beginning ot 
the 16th century. Full of elevated senti- 
ment, he painted, among other things, a cer- 
tain St. Jerome, a Descent from the Cross, 
a Martyrdom of St. Placido, the Notte, mau 
Magdalens, Virgins, &c. &c. coloured with 
the purity of Titian, absolutely magical in 
chiaro-scuro,—inimitable in foreshortening, 
and exquisite, in grace, in beauty, in tender- 
ness, and in expression. Why or how he 
got the surname, we are unable to tell; but 
the Modern Correggio is a very different sort 
of a painter. His “‘ mythological subjects, 
allowed to be chéf-d’euvres of the modern 
Italian school” (see, encore, the Advertise- 
ments,) excite a most deplorable opinion of 
the state of Art in that classic soil; and if 
it be true that “the Academy of Arts at 
Milan have unanimously declared Signor 
Reina’s copy of the St. Jerome to be superior 
to the copies by Titian, Rubens, &c.”’ we are 


at Milan is composed of blind amateurs, with 


In our lives we never saw-such a waste of 





sonal risk, M. De M. was oceupied twelve 
years in copy 
of the 


frescos. They fui 
of the Prince of Painters, and the giories of 
Artin the age of the munificent Julius11. and 
illustrious Leo x. 

' The works of Ra 


for Italian skies Italian taste. . They are 


‘ e We should be well pleased to write a notice 
these aster ee pesdictions S the poets in this fine assemblage of Art, 
imagination. His imitations are in not having more time th to dis- 
Water-colours, and of 1-9th the size of the on  aepetrinprertay were rhe te 


, Of one, whé he said was too-light to be 
~~ ‘ 
Giidig belors \ce the style om of, we can only say, that we have not| Holy and pure in her constancy. 


Alas, that woman, not content 
With her 
Of gentle 


able to sce the pictures since our fist private 
view, in consequence of the crowds to which 
we fancy that very view has somewhat con- 
ael are indeed formed | tributed. we have our crook and our| Her world should be of love alone, 
Of one fond heart, and only one. 


THE BRITISH GALLERY. 


hough we have gone more than once) been 





jot ;—when the 
pure, grand, and fearless ;—pure in eres e ee Se 
tion, grand in execution, and fearless, be- 


attended, we may 
at this delightfu) Gallery, 


perhaps get another peep 


College. 





Oxrorp, May 17.— Yesterday the 
Degrees were conferred :— 

Bachelor in Divinity.—Rev, J. W. Vivian, All 
Souls’ Coll. 

Master of Arts.—Rev. G. Traherne, University , 


LEARNED SOCIETIES. 


following 


Bachelors of Arts.—E. Cornish Wells, St. Ri. 
mund Hall; R. Tawney, Trinity Coll. ; Rey, T, 
Brooksbank Charnock, Scholar of University Coll. ; 
R. W. Lambert, Pembroke Coll, 

CamBrinGeE, May 16.—T.Starkie, 
late Fellow and Tutor of Catharine Hall, was 
on Tuesday last unanimously elected Down. 
ing Professor of the Laws of England, in the 
room of the late Edward Christian, Esq. 

The following gentlemen were on Wednes: 
day last admitted to degrees : 
Masters of Arts.—Rev. W. T. P. Brymer, Tri. 
nity Coll.; Rev. E. Royds, Christ Coll.; Joseph 
Gedge, Jesus Coll. 

Bachelors of Arts.—Ed. Grubb, Trinity Coll. ; 
J. Jeffreys Williams, St. Peter's Coll. ; W. J. Se, 
Aubyn, Downing Coll. 


M.A, 





But INEz sits ai 





er 


culiar element 
e, should ever t 


The meteor spells of vanity! ’ 


For heartless flattery, and sighs 
And looks false as the rainbow’s dyes, 


ORIGINAL POETRY. 
INEZ. 


Alas, that clouds should ever steal 
. ve's delicious sky ; 

That ever Love's sweet lip should feel 

Aught but the gentlest sigh! 
Love is a pearl of purest hue ; 

But stormy waves are round it : 
And dearty may a woman rue 

The hour that first she found it! , 
The lips that breathed this song were fair 
As those the rose-touched Houries wear, 
And dimpled by a smile, whose spell 
Not even sighs could quite dispel; 
And eyes of that dark azure light 
Seen only at the deep: midnight; 
A cheek, whose crimson hues seemed caught 
From the first tint by April brought 
To the peach-bud; and clonds of curl 
Over a brow of blue-veined pearl, 
Falling like sunlight, just one shade 
Of chesnut on its golden braid. 
Is she not all too fair to weep ? 
Those young eyes should be closed in sleep, 
Dreaming those dreams the moonlight brings, 
When the dew falls and the nightingale sings: 
Dreams of a word, of a look, of a sigh, 
Till the cheek burns and the heart beats high. 
weeps in her bower, 
Pale as the gleam on the white orange flower, 
And counting the wearying moments o'er 
For his return, who returns no more! 


There was a time—a time of bliss,-— 
When to have met his Inez’ kiss, 

To but look in her deep blue eye, 

To breathe the air sweet with 
Young Juan would have urged his steed 
With the lightning of a lover’s speed,— 
Ere she should have shed one ‘single 
He had courted danger, and smiled at fear ; 
But he had parted in high disdain, 
And sworn to dash from his heart the chain 


r sigh, 


tear. 
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ip from his Inxz borne 

All woman’s prettiness of scorn ; 

Had watched for her averted eye 

Jn. vain,—had seen a rival nigh 

And smiled upon : he wildly swore 

To look on the false one no more, 

Who thus could trifle, thus could break 

A fond heart for the triumph’s sake.— 

And yet she loved him,—oh how well 

Let woman’s own fond spirit tell. 

When the warriors met in their high career, 
Went not her heart along with his spear ? 

The dence seemed sad, and the festival dim, 
If her hand was unclaimed by him ; 

Waked she her lute, if it breathed not his name ? 
Lay she in dreams, but some thought of him came? 
No flowers, no smiles, were on life’s dull tide, 
When Juan was not by his Inez’ side. 

And yet they parted! Still there clings 

An earth-stain to the fairest things ; 

And love, that most delicious gift 

Upon life’s shrine of sorrow left, 

Has its own share of suffering : 

A shade falls from its radiant wing, 

A spot steals o’er its sunny brow, 

Fades the rose-lip’s witching glow. 

*Lis well,—for earth were too like heaven, 

If length of life to love were given. 

He has left the land of the chesnut and lime 
For the cedar‘and rose of a southern clime, 
With a pilgrim’s vow and a soldier's brand, 

To fight in the wars of the i. Land. 
No colours are placed on his helm beside, 
No lady’s scarf o’er his neck is tied, 

A dark plume alone does young JuAN — 
Look where warriors are thickest, that plume will 
be there. ‘ 

Bot-what has fame to do with one 


. Whose light and hope of fame‘ai’e gone ? 


Oh; fame is as the moon above; 
Whose sun of light and life is love. 

There is more in the smile of one gentle eye 
Than the thousand pages:of history ; 

There is more in the spell of one slight gaze 
Than the loudest plaudits the crowd can raise. 
Take the gems-in glory’s coronal, 

And one smile of beauty is worth them all.— 

He was not lonely quite,—a shade, 

A dream, a fancy, round him played ; 
Sometimes low, at the twilight hour, 

He heard a voice like that, whose power 
Was on his heart : it sang a strain 

Of'those whose love was fond, yet vain : 
Sweet like a dream, —yct none might say 
Whose was the voice or whose the lay. 

And once, when worn with toil and care, 
All that the solitier has to bear, 

With none to soothe and none to bless 

His hour of sickly Joneliness, 

When, waked to consciousness again, 

The fire gone from his heart and brain, 

He could remember some fair ching 

Around his pillow hovering ; 

Of white arms, in whose clasp he slept ; 

Of young blue eyes, that o’er him wept ; 
How, when on the parched lip and brow 
Burnt the red fever’s hottest glow, 

Some one had brought dew of the spring, 
With woman’s own kind solacing. 

And he had heard.a voice, whose thrill 

Was echoed by his bosom still, 

Tt was not hers—it could but be 
A dream, the fever's fantasie, - - - 


Deadly has been th to-day 
But now the inddelspivetney, : 
And ci turbaned band 
Scatter before the foeiman’s hand; 





OF THE BELLES LETTRES. 
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Follows the Christian 
And one dark chief rides 
A warrior at his festival— 
Chasing his prey, till none are near 

To aid the single soldiér’s spear, 

Save one slight boy. Of those who flew, 

Three turn, the combat to renew : 

They fly, but death is on the field— 

That Page's breast was Juan’s shield. 

He bore the Boy where, in the shade 

Of the green palm, a fountain made 

fts pleasant music ; tenderly 

He laid his head upon his knee, 

And from the dented helm unrolled 

The blood-stained curls of summer gold. 

Knew he not then those deep blue eyes, 

That lip of rose, and smiles, and sighs? 

His Iwez!—his! could this be her,— 

Thus for his sake a wanderer !— 

He spoke not—moved not—but sate there, 

A statue in his cold despair, 

Watching the lip and cheek decay, 

As faded life’s last-hue away, 

While she lay sweet and motionless, 

As only faint with happiness. 

At length she spoke, in that sweet tone 
Woman and love have for their own: 

* This is what | have prayed might be— 

Has death not sealed my truth to thee!” - - - 


the rear, with sword and spur, | 
of all— 


A cypress sptings by yonder grave, 
And music from the fountain-wave 
Sings its low dirge to the pale rose 
That, near, in lonely beauty blows. 
Two lovers sleep beneath. Oh, sweet, 
Even in the grave, it isto meet ; 
Sweet even the death-couch of stone, 
When shared with some beloved one ; 
And sweeter than life the silent rest 


Of Inez on her JuAN’s Breast. L. E.L. 





ISABEL. 


A tone of music stirs the mind, 
A flower may do the same ; 
And not a touching strain df art 
Can wake and agitate the heart, 
Like the mere whispering of the wind 
That hymns the one dear name ! 


O Isabel ! O Isabel! 
The winds have not a varied tone, 
But syllable, in sigh or swell, 
Thy loved name, and thine alone! 
And when, more rudely sallying forth, 
They fly the chambers of the North, 
Oh! to my heart they seem to beat 
A message from the banks of Ayr! M. 





LINES ON LIBERTY. 

Oh Liberty ! how fairthy angel face,- 
Which gives to ev’ry thing a double grace, 
That crowns with joy Britannia’s little Isle, 
And makes a barren moor or mountain smile ; 
How wretched he who lives and is not free,— 
For showers of gold I would not part with thee ; 
For, nothing Fortuie gives or takes away, 
Could for thy loss, sweet Liberty, repay. 

Brompton, March 1823. E.A 





Civilisation y, Ignorance: IMPROMPTU ona 
Suttee in the East Indies. 
Cease! senseless Pagans; does the funeral pyre 
Oue pang allay or mitigate one strife ? 
See pattern England, where without a fire 
A Widow burns, and each man would desire, 
If other women burnt, to burn his wife,--Uxor, 


SuSnntannensiniensioannemmmemeemmninmendiel 
BIOGRAPEY. ’ 


M. Cwartes, a Physician and distingnished 
Member of the French Institut, died lately at 
Paris. It will be recollected that this indi- 
vidual has given his name to futare ages as 
the first man who had the boldness te ascend 
into the element of air. It is now nearly 
forty years since M. CHaRtss, viz. Ist De- 
cember 1783, performed this €xtraordina’ 

exploit ; and his whole life from that peri 

has been devoted ‘to scientific inquiries. The 
progress made in Aérostatics has certainly 
not the sanguine expectations en- 
tertained at the time when the 





Tis annual Meeting of Welsh Bards was 
observed on Thursday in Freemasons’ Hall, 
The place is not so Fy gh she as a Grove of 
Druid Oaks ; but’ still there were many na- 
tional features apparent, which gave an un- 
common degree of interest to the scene. 
About five hundred persons ‘of both sexes 
filled the room; and a physio; ist, per- 
haps even a phrenologist, might have indulged 
largely in speculation upon Celtic faces and 
formations. The Welsh countenance is very 
distinctly marked and separated from the 
English ; but it is not (sad effect of mixture !) 
pure and single. On the conttary, there are 
two prominent casts which seem to indicate 
two different races : ‘in one, the brow is pro- 
jecting, the nose small and approaching the 
Grecian, and the olttliné short and firm ; in 
the other, the forehead retreats, the nose is 
large, prominent, and fleshy, and the expreés~ 
sion is the reverse of forcible. Both these 
varieties filled the Hall; and many pretty 
faces did hononr-to the female beauty (of 
both kinds) in the Way me cep A 

But what have we to do Eisteddvod 
looks, under Cymmrodorion auspices. There 
were Sir Watkyn Wynn, Lord Dynevor, and 
Lord Kenyon, distributing premiums and 
listening to harps. -The latter possessed a 
great deal of character, and the Pennillian 
singing (as last year) was really a coriows 
treat. Mr. Parry conducted t 
with much spirit ; and the company appeared: 
to be delighited not only with what was doné, 
but with the associations to which it led. The 
whole was very pleasing. 





LETTERS FROM PARIS. 

Paris, May 13, 1823, . 

Les Deux Cousines, ou LEdi » anew 
Comedy, was performed last Saturday for the 
first time, at the ThéAtre Francais, and with 
applause. The story is of a useful tendency, 
but the incidents are not sufficiently comic.: 
Yesterday, the Comic. Opera offercd to a 
greeting audience Le Muletier. The scene is 
in Spain. The old Innkeeper Rodrigue marries 


-} Inesia, a young simple girl of sixteen, of wliom 
’he is more jealous than in love with. He has 


at the same time under his care a very smart 
lass (Zerbine,) whom he destines for his 
nephew (Flandrenos,) a great fool. Zerbine 
cannot endure the nephew, but loves most 
ardently Henriquez, a handsome muletier. 
Rodrigue had taken the measures to pass the 





night with his wife; and to conceal her from 





Concett »' : 








ne had given.a rendez- 
enriquez. The Mule- 

knocks at the 

sing it.to be her husband, 
TNenriquez discovers his mis- 


ductions of its kitid, as the story not unna- 
turally introduces the dance; and the getting 
up is tasteful and brilliant. 
Oratorto.—On Whitsnn-Eve, Mr. Bochsa 
roduced an Oratorio of & high order of Sacred 
usic at Drury Lane Theatre, and the House 
was crowded. There was, however, no no- 


Sak calle af bia epperianits, acid ose velty to particularize ; and we have only,the 
> 7 profi o] oJ 


> 


Be Tassl. Ghats aon » little plecsed to satisfaction of saying, that the Selection was 


more than usually consistent with the occa- 


My Ly 7 a Tapatge hol ange o sion, and exceedingly well performed. 
his t. length arrives, and sees his 


Drury Lane Fonp,— The Anniversary 


ates him on the pleasure of Dinner in behalf of this deserying Institution, 


old man is furious, 


took place onSaturday ; the Marquis of Hert- 


swears revenge. A teumbsref suleseers ford in the chair, The evening’s business and 


“ oi: entertainments were much in the accustomed 
apes pi 8 eT ie P pte style; and the result of an agreeable meeting 
ees Se etsines them, and feeling the | W48 @ collection of above a thousand pounds, 

gabe of cock De finally discovers the guilty 

enriqu 


VAUXHALL GARDENS; in spite of weeping 


is flitteritig pulse told too true | skies, opened on Monday ; so did the cionds, 

a tale, aid: denial Was useless and absurd ;| and drenched many of the visitors, whose 
and in order to, know him the next day, he| poor unsheltered heads had to bear the pelt- 
s away his belt. No sooner is the old| ing of the pitiless storm. But the worst of 
uheers than the cunning rival takes the| the shower was, that it washed out the fire- 
-helts from of all his fellow muleteers. Rod-| lights and works, till the man on the rope 


ine is con 
~ the Story, 


ounded ; but Henriquez tells him| nearly missed his way in the dark. A nam- 
‘ and vows that he will make| ber of improvements, however, have been 


" anless.the Innkeeper gives him the | made in. the Gardens ; and when the weather 

bh or ie ward Zerbine. Rodrigue com-| appens to be fair, they bid fair also to afford 
DoUl $, consents and the curtain talls. M. holyday, or rather holynight pleasure. There 
is the author of this very popular is a Stage for Ballets ; and Cinderella was 


n ae delicious music is composed | @ppropriately performed, at least in so far as 
érold. 


running home through the rain after the ball 


; 
; ¢ first performance of La Rosa biancha e| was needed for effect. A Mr. Brown gives 
: ‘reas, opera, seria, by Mayer, took Imitations, certainly not inimitably ; he will 


place on Tuésday.. The music was dull aud 
t rag 3 Poet a debité as Vanoldo| Yates, whom a castialty prevented from ap- 


with great success, 


73 
0 


be, we fear, an indifferent substitute for 


pearing in a piece of Colman’s last season, 


ile Goy. the ‘authoress of|and who is mot announced for appearance 

utiful pr » has just pub-| this sammer. A Musical Temple, Cosmora- 

fisted ’ ance, fort piquant —Les Malheurs| mas, and other devices, are got up, to yield 
now before the Tribunals a very 


variety to the company. 
Asmopeus 1n Lonpon:—On Monday, Mr. 


r ~. It is. nothing less than the| Alexandre brought forward his novel mediey 
. fink sf ht to the heart of Gretry, the cele-| under this title, but we cannot say with suc- 
8 ‘a yt » 


-d musical com 


d Gretry, ha 
of the uncle ; 


at the 


poser. Gretry, when he 
to his native city (Liege.)| imitations, and changes could not be expected 
never | to vary much; but in the application of his 

and after a| extraordinary powers it might have been con- 
‘years, the inhabitants of Liege have|trived to impart a larger proportion of hu- 
tion before the courts of law.| mour, point, and amusing incident to the 

nd. Gretry declares in his defence, | scenes. 
the, demise of his uncle, he wrote to| with the worst of faults, that of 


cess superior to.its predecessor. The voices, 


They dre, on the Naegab yt Frees ey 
ng dull. 


urgomaster of Liege, requesting him to| Curtailment and the introduction of lighter 
d for ¢ heart, which was. carefully re-| dialogue are wanted. 


of M, Flama . 


Fj 
erty 


; but, that the magistrate replied by “ 
these 1 3 “ Veuillez bien, Mon- 
> RO p ting «A le coeur de Monsieur 
oncle, par la diligence.” Cette lettre filled | . ] ¢ 
oem yt retry with such indignation, | immediately forthcoming. 
t he vo pa of his uncle should A.C . 
einai in France, and it was Rlaced by him| the press ‘*Joarnal of a Ten Months’ Resi- 
- in the garden of the 





. VARIETIES. 
The Drama of ‘‘ The Duke of Mantua” is 


Captain A. Cruise, of the 84th Regt. has in 


ar ermitage of dence in New Zealand,” which will appear 
u sscau Af Wentisereacy, pow the pro- in the course of next month. 


The Noble Author of “ Glenarvon,”’ “‘ Gra- 
ham Hamilton,” and “Ada Reis,” has two 





2Tc. 


: 


néw- Works in the press; one of which; a 
tale, entitled “‘ Charles and Julia,” is on the 


é TERE 
“°"Kine’s TuEeatat.— Aline, a Ballet of con-| eve of publication; the other, a work of an 


blé variety, taste, and action, has been| entirely original character, will speedily fol- 


i nndér the direction of M. Aumer. | low it.— 


éd on a pretty, but rather free 


a Journals. 
Norelty/—it is a curious fact in publishing, 


0 fh talé, fr Which a lover meets his mis-| (and shows the public to have a most con- 


tess in ‘several sitdutions, as a peasant, as a 


venient memory,) that the Pamphlet of the 


fashi Paris, and as Queen of| Dichess D’Angonteme, noticed as a novelty 
nda, The Gatices are well éxecated,| in our Paris Letter last week, go 


in 
ange Of scene ié favourable to this| publishéd in London in err aa 
itation. . whole, } transfation } . Mor- 
fine to be oie ot te be anti a mage ‘of 





nab} 0 tlevé el] 
Paris to treat thé ine ‘itl wéll-thmne 
if not an entirely new piece of royal author. 
ship. 

Roman Pavement.—The Hampshire néie 
papers mention that a beautiful Roman tés. 
selated pavement has been discovered gt 
Thruxtow in that county: in the centre 
is a portrait, and the whole is in a state of 
good preservation—in which we hope it Will 
be kept. 

Northern Expedition. — A letter hat ap. 

eared in a Frankfort Joutnal, purporting to 
be from the Russian Admiral Krusetis 
and stating that he had neither written nor 
given any authority for the report of two 
vessels having been see off the Aledtiag 
Islands. 

Anecdote.—Some of our Journals have late! 
repeated Tom Sheridan’s facétious equiv 
to his father when he advised him to take a 
wife—* I have no objection, Sir ; whose wife 
shall Itake?” .An equivalent to, if not thé 
original of which we remember to be of somé 
standing in Warwickshire: Sir —— ——,a 
justice of the peace, had frequently had before 
him, at the suit of the parish; Farmer B—— 
whose love of intrigae otten bronght him int 
paternal scrapes. One day, while his Worship 
sat.with my Lady, it was announced that the 
worthy farmer, in charge of the constable; 
attended for a hearin touching one of his 
usual thisdoings. My Lady was requested to 
leave the room during the examination ; and 
on going away met the culprit, “ Ah! Joba; 
John! (said she,) why do you meddle so with 
the girl8—why don’t yon get a wife?” Pos 
John scratched his head apologetically, 
replied, *‘ SoI does, ma Lady,sometimes, bat 
then their hoosbands are so dommed mad,"!! 





LIST OF WORKS PUBLISHED SINCE OUR LAST? 
Quentin Durward, by the Author of Waverley; &e. 
3 vols. Svo. 1. L1s.6d,—Alfred, a Romance, in Rbyma, 
by Richard Payne Koight, Esq. 8vo. 14s.—Sstreatieild’s 
Bridal of Armagat, a Tragedy, ®vo. 7%. 6d.—Howeit’s 
Forest Minstrel, foolscap 8vo. 7s. 6d:—Jowett’s Muse 
Solitaire, 4to, }2s,—National Songs of Scotland, lémo, 
5s, 6d.—Jarvis’s Ghost Stories, royal 18mo. 6s.—Recent 
Scenes and Occurrénces in Ifeland, 8vo. 3s. 6¢.—Dun- 
kin’s-History of Bullington apd Ploughley, 2 vols. to: 
5l. 5s.— Brooke's Introduction. to. Crystal! , 
crown 8vo. 168.—May You Like It, Vol. 2, [2mo. 8%.— 
Davy’s Cottage Sermons, Vol. 3, i8mo. Is. 6d.—Wade 
Gery’s Nine Sermons, 8vo. 6s.— ws’ Hebrew 
Dictionary, 8v«, 9s,—Gerbaux on the Teeth, 12mo. 5s 
Dictionary of Varieties, I2mo. 6s. ’ 





METEOROLOGICAL TABLE. 
MAY. Thermometer, |- . 
Thursday ... 8 trom 46 to 67|29°74 to. 29°60 
Friday 9 |\from 41 to 61}29°54 to 29°73 
Saturday....10/from 46 to 63/29-74 to 29°59 
Sunday .....11|from 49 to 59/29°60 to 29-49 
Monday .. ..12|from 43 to 65/29°44 to 20°60 
Tuesday ....13 }from 44 to 61/29°55 to 29°58 
Wednesday. .14 |from 37 to 58|29°62 to 2071 

Wind SW.—Alternately clear and ¢loudy, Rain 
on the 6th and 10th,—itain fallen! 425 of ant inch. 
Thursday ...15] from 41 to 64 |29-88 to $0;00 
Friday . /. .. 16] from 46 to 65 |36:04 to 29°93 
Saturday .. .17| from 49 to 58 | 29°80 to 29-00 
Sunday ....1¢| from 32 to 63 | 30°06 to 29-98 
Monday :. ;. 16] from 40 to 67 | 29°92 to 29°69 
Tuesday... ...20|'from 49 to 63 {29.64 to 20:62 
Wednesday 21) fiom 50 to 59 |29-50 to 29 59 

Prevailing winds—SW. Clouds generally pass-, 
ing ; at times shoWery. On M , two 
Parhelia formed: aboat half-past five pitt. 
the upper part.of a hale about six... 

Rain fallen ,2 of an inch. 
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JOURNAL OF THE BELLES LETTRES. 


ADVERTISEMENTS 


Uonnected with Literature and the Arts. 


pritisa INSTITUTION PALL MALL. 


Te Gallery, with a selection of Pictures 
by Sit Joshua Reynolds, and of the Italian, Spa- 
nish, Flemish, aud Dutch Schools, is Open Daily, from 
en in the Morning until Six in the Evening. 
Admission Is. pe ls. 
(By Order. ) UHN YOUNG, Keeper. 
* The Subscribers to the sss fr-m Mr. West’s Picture 
of “Our Saviour Healing the Sick in the ‘Temple,” 
who have not already eg os, Impressiuns, may 
ive them wu inder of their 
scriptions, at “he the British indtitntion 


Ter ARCHITECTURAL EXHIBITION 
of DESIGNS, submitted to King’s College, Cam- 
é, for additions to that College ; and to the Bridge 
se Committee for rebuilding London Bridge ; is 
now open at the Great Room, Western Exchange, Old 
Bond-street.—Admittance ls. Catalogue 6d. 


HE ENGLISHMAN Sunday Newspaper 
May 25) will contairi a good Account of the 
FIGHT.—Nw Advertisements whatever are inserted in 
The Englistiman, which is a large Folio Journal of 
Twenty Columns, of the same size as The Observer. 
Nis i pales every Suaday morning, at the 
¢arly hour of four e’clock, at Messrs. Smith’s, 
Wa, Strand, London. 

‘The price of ‘The Englishman is Seyenpence. 


int Imperial 8vo. price 31. 3s,; Medium 4to. 3. 15s. 
d Proofs on Royal 4to. 4i. 148. 6d. half-bound, 
A SERIES of GROUPS; illustrating the 
Physiognomy, Manners, and Charae ter of the Peo- 
ple of France an ‘Germany. By GEORGE LEWIS. 
‘London; Pubtished for the Author, by John & Ar- 
thar Areli, Cornkiil; R.Triphook, Uld Bond-street; 
and John Major, Fleet-street. 


In Imperial 8vo. price 12s. 6d. and Keyal dto. (the latter 
pr name Proof tegen) poise Sen of the Plates, struck 
p a T;) price 25s, 

ORTRAITS AND BIOGRAPHY 
of the most LLLUSTRIOUS PERKSONAGES of 

Pe Britain. From the earliest Period. Engraved in 

the finest Style, from Origigal Pictures in the Galleries 

of the Nobility, and the public Coflections of theCountry. 
Part I. containing Sir Philip Sidney {trom the Duke 

of Bedfi rd’s Cotlection)—Lord Chancellor Bacon (from | W. 

the Batt of Verulam’s Collection)—Sir Walter Kaleigh 

(from the Marquis of Bath’s Callection)—Queen Jane 

Re (from the Dake of Bedford’s Collection)— 

‘Thomas Gresham (from Mercers’ Hall, London.) 

With Biographical pepics of their Lives and Actions. 

By E UND LODGE, aw 
Heasy, King of Arms, "ES.A 
* Persons desirous to possess the finest Impressions 
of he Plutis are requested to be early in giving Orders 
to their Booksellers, as the choicest will be deveted to 
the earliest Subscribers. 

Printed for Harding, Mavor, & Lepard (l.ackington’s,) 

bint —_, London ; sold also by all the princi- 

sellers in the Kingdom. 


R. CHRISTIE has the honour very re- 
, . Speetfully to inform the Nobility and Connois- 
seurs in general, that on Friday the |3th of June, and 
following day, he. will sell by Auction, at his Great 
ali Mall, precisely at one o’c lock, the very 
on perl Saws of Italian, French, Flemish, 
Duica, and. BE 1 oF 
PicfUKES OF THE FINEST CLASS 
of Geo, Watson Taylor, Esq. 

pelog the Collection of his Town Row ‘on im Caven- 
dish-square —This superb assemblage comprises chef- 
@euvres which have contributed importance te many 
Foreiga Cabinets, and have been further celebrated by 
sings made fram them. Among them are:—That 























grand mast ——_e of Parmegiano, the Vision of St. Je- 
tome, origi — brought to England by the Marquess of 
» Guido, from the Cathedral 
at Senile; a Portrait of Faustino i tlase, from the 
Casa de jos Venerables xt Seville, b Murillo; the Land- 
Scape Storm in Harvest, from the Balbi Palace at 
Genoa, a wonderful effort by Robens; the Landscape, 
with a Coach, by Ryetbrandt, from the Choisenil Cabi- 
het; the famous I b from the 
Cabinet of Yan Smidt of Brussels ; and the Paul Potter 
of the Burgomaster Hogueur; besides specimens of 

ouvermans, Ruysdael, and W. V, de Velde, and other 
Duteb Masters, scarcely to be ons. Of the Eng. 


he Tragic Muse, by 








are—Mrs. Siddons, as 
Sir Joshua Royanida; and the Portraits of Dr. Samuel 


Johnson, and 6f the Mg 


t Li 
which si painted by Sir iterary Characters 


for the late Mr. Piozzi 


he Sale, 
nas 


IN THE PRESS: 


& few days will be Ewer ih 2 vols, 8y¥0. 
psrorical VIEW of the LITERA- 
TURE of the SOUTH of EUROPE. By M. de 
cre = hog translated from s Original, with 
Notes, by THOMAS KOSCOE, Esq, 
__ Printed fi a Henry Colburn & Co, Conduit-street. 





in a few days will be published, 
MEMoIRs of WILLIAM HAYLEY, Esq. 
the oe : an f Biespaint of 4 of Pe per. 
BY HiMS 
And cbiliiaing a sadist of Lotions re ‘Ancedotes of 
the most eminent Men of his time, extracts from his 
Private rg ty: pemy jp &c. &e. 
Printed for Henry Colburn & Co. Conduit-street; 
and Simpkin & Marshall, Stationers’ Hall Court. 
la afew days, in 8vo. uniformly with Mad, de Campan, 
GECRE MEMOIRS of the SUFFERINGS 
and CAPTIVITY of the ROYAL FAMILY of 
"RANCE, in the TEMPLE 3 together with an Account 
of the Flight to Varennes ; both 
By the DUCHESS “St ANGOULEME. 
With Historical & Biographical Notes by the Translator. 
Printed for John Murray, Albematle-street. 


*,* ‘These Memoirs commence at the very point 
where that of Madame de Campan end—with which it 
is now printed uniformly. 

‘the First Part of a Work on the 
DISTORTIONS and DEFORMITIES to 
which, from \arious causes, the Human Body is 
sabject. By JOHN SHAW, Surgeon and Lecturer on 
ame and Surgery in London. 

‘umber treats of One class of the Diseases of 
the Spiite—the Distortions to which Youtig People are 
liable from habitual bad postures and the neglect. of 
proper of the Engravings 
illustrative of the € Work tay be seen in the shops of 
the principal Medical Booksellers. 














eee PUBLISHED THIS DAY. 


Foolscap.8vo. price 5s. Gd. bids. 
DECEMBER TALES. 
Printed 7 ai = W. B. Whittaker, Ave Maria Lane. 





QBSERVATIO S on the STUDY of the 
CIVIL LAW. DAVID IRVING, EL.D, 
mh for No ad & an de Edinburgh ; andG & 
. B. Whittaker 


in3 4 = 8vo. Sls. 6d. 
TPPHE ETONIAN, Third Edition. A Se- 
ries of Essays, Criticisms, and Déliseations of Lite 
and Manners. 

Printed for Henry Colburn & Co. 

and Charles Knight, Pall Mall East. 
Jast puviished, 
GALES (late Butler) CATALOGUE of 
CHEAP BOOKS (gratis.)—A Catalogue of an Ex- 
tensive Collection of Books, warrauted perfect, and in 
many instances less than one-third of the Publishers’ 
Price, ‘being part of the Stock of 
John Gale, 8, Bruton-street, Bond-street. 

*,* Libraries ‘completed, and Orders for the Country 
and “tor Exportation execated on the most liberal terms, 
including Books in every department of Literature 

In Foolscap —_ a 3s. Gd. ut €Xtfa boars, 
New Volume of 
POEMS, by CHARLES LLOYD. 
London ; Printed for Longman, Hurst, Rees, Ormé, 
& Brown, Paternoster-row ; and sold by C, & H. Bald- 
wyn, } Newgate- street; John & Arthur tch, Cornhill; 
and Edmund Fry, 73, ” Houndsditch. 
Of whom may be had, also in Foolscap 8vo. 8s. bds, 
Duke D’Ormond, a Tragedy; and Beri- 


tola, a Tale. By the same Author. 


In Foolscap 8vo. price 8s. 6d, 
ieee for THE HOLY ‘ALLIANCE, 
es on the Road, ke. &c. 
By THO MAS BROWN the Younger, 

Secretary of the Poco-cutante Society, and Author of 

© Fadge Family, and the Twepenny Post-bag. 

Printed for Longman, Hurst, Rees, Orme, & Brown. 

Of whom may be had, Foolscap 8vo. "18. Gd. 

The Fudge Family in Paris, 9th edit. 


Rs ‘Third Edition of 





Condait-street ; 











Just published, ia 1-vol. 1 


ice 7s, 
THE AYRSHIRE LEGA EES; or; The 
ngle. punks re rd Author of “ Annals 
Parish, bs! “The 
The Second Bain, to Shieh is Added, The Gather- 
MERited for Wiltidin’ Blsckwodd, Rdnibaekh; dvb 
at for am Black wo: ; 
T. Cadell, Strand, London. 
¥* The Gathering of the West A Be had sepa 
rately, price 2s, 
Lately published by the 
a Aunals of the Parish. 
. Sir Andrew, Wylie of that. [lki,.3 vols, “. 
i, eilit. 12. 1s—3. ‘The Provost, re Rial 
4. The Steam Boat. 12mo0. nti - tail; or the 
Lairds of Grippy. 3 vols. 12mé,' 


Popular Warks, thank, Han the Use of Fon elon 
L Brown :-— 


‘HE MEDICAL Guibs, for the Use of 
Heads of Families, Seminari¢®, and young Practi- 
tioners in Medicine ; containing, ir addition to the 
tinguishing Causes and the mace 
of Diseases by Medicine Regis 
proper Diet of Youth, 
ness, on the Influence of thie endo la 
Passions of the Mind, Treatment ef Cases of yon 
Animation, different "Poisons ike The the St 
0 


and other Cases of Emergence iri pects ‘elt 
on the Domestic mance Denis on 
‘Treatment of their . aladies, \, ooh. a 
ines 

ries in Medicine, ke," By ticHiatD first Utes ib, 
Price tv's. Gd. bde. 13th edit 

2. The Family Shak«peare ; in Which ‘td: 
thing is added to the original Text; bet those Words 
and Expressions a:e omitted which 
Bea Feit be te ise. in a Family, By wy 


~ : o—" 








Also in 10 vols, Royal 
rious Branches of Juvenile Inst with 
the New Pantheon, &c. eee yo vols. mata toge- 
actin with B chen! fale hg: 
The Third ition, considerub 
5. The different Modes of Caitivating, the 
Member of the Horticultaral 
6. Select Works of the rir Ls wee 
match the British Essayists and res hi. St; an 
f Brewi lified the 
o wing more pay dy ; camel moray a exemp 
cise Duties on Strong and Table Bee: ho By.C. N. Hay- 
8. Tle English Master; of Stadtent's Gaide 


. In 8 vols, Ryo. ai ‘ 
bas. 3d ert tary » dda. 
3. An Easy Course of Domestic Education, 
‘comprising a Series 6f Elementary he apm on the va- 
i ee ee ia 
cation 0 ren es ie 
and of Schools. By Will ifamn Jilfa te Kelton oh 
ther, in aCaseé, price 3. 138. 
4. Systematic es it 
of useful Knowle 
Rev. J. Joyce, 
vols, 8vo. (closély printed, iy improve ate 
Plates by Lowry, &¢.) price 11. Ile. 6d; baa. 
Pine-Apple, from its first Introduction inte 
the Peg Pac dl ot ‘T. A. Ge Se 
with 74 Wood Engravings, exhibiting the best Pises of 
Pine-Stoves and Pits, 
Biographical and Critical Prefaces. 
10 vols. Post \8ino. Pwd 4. Also Hy novel ae t 
complete, in 1 vol. 8vo. for Sehools, &e 
7. A Practical Treatise, ts to render the Art 
Method of Brewing the Riceet 
most generally esteemed; with Tables a of the Net Bx+ 
man, Common Brewer. In 12mo, wi graving, 
price 4s, Gd. has, 24 edit, 
to Reasoning and Com sition: oalanning 
cal View of the Englis' P Language, “7 Min, 
and of the Principles of tw 
Banks, Private Teacher of eae Ili 


Philosophy, &e. In 1 vol. vo. price ive 


9. Advice to the Young Mother, in “the 


Management of Herself and pS By Thomas Liteh- 
oe M 


ember of the nek al Colle © r, Su 
12mo. price ds. rie Thielietle Work hes'bée 


drawn ap in t :-X the | tram of ignorance (ia 
Narses) may be broken, and sim ¢ : ae 
neral | management become an eiiject 





In [ vol. l2mo. price 7s. 6d. bds. 
ADVICE to YOUNG MOTHERS on the 
PHYSICAL EDUCATION of CHILDREN. 

By a GRANDMOTHER, 

Printed for Longman, Hurst, Rees, Orme, & Brown, 

* This book is really what it profeties to be—the 
work of an ot@ Woman. The it is chiefly to 


instruct young mothers how , Tather than to 
cure, the diseases of children, ane the observations and 





advice are, the result of "eqwa + I yack. 


10. An Eneyclopedie a of eceaine,Sen 


prising the Theor 

culture, Arboricnifure, dad 

eluding all the wy miprov 

of Gardening in ali 

ot its present State w 

fis‘ s, in the Bit th 
&c. Atthoref A 


“aie 





Coury nidenoes 
ee. qratiogs ea Weel, prt 


, price 27. 
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